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PREFACE. 


My  acquaintance  with  Counterpoint  began  about  Forty-five 
years  ago ;  and,  during  the  latter  half  of  that  period,  circum- 
stances have  led  me  to  give  special  attention  to  the  art  of 
part-writing  in  the  strict  style.  I  have  read  most  of  the  books 
which  have  been  published  by  those  who  are  entitled  to  speak 
upon  the  subject ;  and  yet  I  know  not  one  which  supplies  all  the 
needs  of  an  earnest  student. 

The  precepts  of  the  best  writers  sometimes  fall  short  of 
sufficiency. 

The  rules  put  forward  by  others  are  too  often  questionable, 
because  they  are  mingled  with  individual  prejudices;  and 
sometimes  precept  and  practice  are  not  in  accord. 

This  condition  of  things  is  embarrassing  to  the  tutor  and 
discouraging  to  the  pupil.  I  have  therefore  made  an  attempt  in 
this  book  not  only  to  supply  full  information  upon  minute  points, 
but  also  to  provide  examples  which  shall  be  consistent  with  the 
rules  laid  down. 

Even  a  near  approach  to  success  in  this  endeavour  may  give 

help  to  those  who  desire  to  acquire  more  than  a  general  knowledge 

of  the  subject. 

F.  E.  G. 

December,  1905 
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INTRODUCTION. 


Harmony  is  the  art  of  combining  simultaneous  sounds  agreeably. 

Counterpoint  is  the  art  of  interweaving  melodies. 

Good  Harmony  may  exist  without  Melody. 

Good  Counterpoint  cannot  exist  without  Harmony. 

Counterpoint  may  be  either  strict  or  free.  The  former  should 
be  studied  before  the  latter ;  for  it  may  be  confidently  asserted 
that  no  one,  who  has  learnt  to  write  fluently  and  well  in  the  purely 
Diatonic  style,  will  afterwards  find  any  difficulty  in  expressing 
his  ideas  in  the  language  of  Modern  Music. 

No  knowledge  of  Harmony  on  the  part  of  the  student  is 
presupposed  by  the  Author  of  this  book.  All  that  is  assumed  is 
that  the  reader  has  made  himself  well  acquainted  with  the 
Rudiments  of  Music  ;  including  Clefs,  Time  (Duple  and  Triple), 
Keys  and  Modes  (Major  and  Minor),  the  Technical  terms  used 
in  speaking  of  the  various  degrees  of  a  Scale  (Tonic,  Dominant, 
&c),  and  Intervals  (Concords  and  Discords). 

Exercises  in  Strict  Counterpoint  are  written  in  conjunction 
with  a  simple  Diatonic  Melody  commonly  called  the  Canto 
FerniOf  or,  in  Latin,  Cantus  Firmus ;  the  Italian  plural  is  Canti 
Fermi. 

There  are  Five  Species  (or  Orders)  of  Counterpoint : — 

(a)  Note  against  Note, 

(b)  Two  Notes  written  against  One, 

(c)  Four  Notes  written  against  One, 

(d)  Syncopation  (i.e.,  contrasting  accents), 

(e)  Florid  Counterpoint  (i.e.,  notes  of  varying  time- values). 
Each  of  these  will  be  considered  in  turn.     It  will  be  shown  also 
how  the  various  species  may  be  combined. 
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CHAPTER  I. 

The  First  Species  of  Strict  Counterpoint  in  Two  Parts: 
Note  against  Note.     (Major  Keys.) 

The  first  step  to  be  taken  by  the  beginner  is  to  add,  either 
above  or  below  a  given  Canto  Fermo,*  another  part  {i.e.,  a 
Counterpoint)  in  notes  of  equal  time-value. 

Here  are  two  very  short  examples : — 

„        ,         .    ,  Canto  Fermo. 

Counterpoint 
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Canto  Fermo. 


Counterpoint, 


In  this  species  of  Counterpoint  concords  only  are  employed. 

Concords  may  be  either  Perfect  or  Imperfect. 

The  Perfect  Concords  are  the  Octave  (or  Unison)  and  the 
Perfect  Fifth.     These  are  immutable. 

The  Imperfect  Concords  are  the  Third  and  the  Sixth.  These 
may  be  either  Major  or  Minor. 

All  other  intervals  are  Discords.  Even  the  Perfect  Fourth 
cannot  be  included  amongst  the  consonant  intervals  which  are 
available  in  Two-part  work. 

For  ordinary  purposes  the  compound  intervals  of  the  Tenth, 
Twelfth,  and  Thirteenth  are  to  be  regarded  as  equivalent  to 
the  Third,  Fifth,  and  Sixth  respectively. 


*  The  Canto  Fermo  is  usually  indicated  by  the  initial  letters  C.F. 


$  strict  counterpoint. 

Rules  which  govern  the  Movements  of  a  Single  Part. 

The  movement  of  any  part  may  be  either  by  successive 
degrees  of  the  Diatonic  scale  :  this  is  Conjunct  Movement ;  01 
by  leap :  this  is  Disjunct  Movement.  When  there  is  a  choice, 
the  former  is  to  be  preferred. 

The  only  permissible  steps  in  Conjunct  Movement  are  those 
of  either  a  Tone  or  a  Diatonic  Semitone. 

The  leaps  allowed  in  Disjunct  Movement  are  those  of  a 
Minor  Third,  a  Major  Third,  a  Perfect  Fourth,  a  Perfect  Fifth, 
a  Minor  Sixth,  and  an  Octave.  Any  leaps  of  a  Major  Sixth, 
of  a  Minor  Seventh,  of  a  Major  Seventh,  of  an  Augmented 
Fourth,  or  of  a  Diminished  Fifth  are  forbidden. 

These  prohibitions  must  be  strictly  observed  in  order  that 
the  Counterpoint  may  be  made  perfectly  easy  for  a  singer  of 
average  ability  :  for  let  it  be  clearly  understood  that  all  strict 
Counterpoint  should  not  only  have  the  character  of  vocal  music, 
but  should  also  be  written  as  if  for  performance  by  voices 
unaccompanied  by  any  instrument. 

Two  leaps  which  (added  together)  extend  beyond  the  interval 
of  an  Octave  are  awkward.  The  leap  of  an  Octave  followed  by 
a  step  in  the  same  direction  should  also  be  avoided,  e.g.  :  — 


Bad. 


Bad. 


Bad. 


Bad. 
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Again,  the  interval  of  a  Major  Seventh  is  unmelodious  even 
when  another  note  intervenes,  e.g.  : — 


Bad. 


And  yet  such  progressions  as  the  following  have  the  sanction  of 
the  best  authorities  : — 


Good. 


Good. 


Good. 


Good. 
*9- 
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In  these  examples  the  lowest  and  highest  notes  together  form 
the  interval  of  a  Minor  Seventh.  It  must  be  observed,  however, 
that  leaps  of  this  kind  will  be  wanting  in  good  taste  unless,  after 
the  third  note,  a  return  is  made  to  some  other  note  lying  within 
the  interval  of  the  Seventh. 


r  The  last  of  these  examples  is  merely  the  transposition  of  a  passage  to  be 
found  in  Palestrina's  Mass  "  Iste  Confessor." 


strict  counterpoint. 

Rules  which  govern  the  Combined  Movements  of 
Two  Parts. 


When  two  voices  proceed  in  harmony  with  one  another,  three 
kinds  of  Motion  are  possible. 

The  parts  can  advance  either  in  the  same  direction  :  this  is 
Similar  Motion ;  or  in  opposite  directions  :  this  is  Contrary- 
Motion  ;  or,  again,  one  of  the  parts  may  remain  stationary  while 
the  other  pursues  its  course  :  this  is  called  Oblique  Motion. 
Here  are  some  illustrations  : — 


Similar  Motion. 
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Contrary  Motion. 
, Q 


Oblique  Motion. 
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In  the  first  Species  of  Counterpoint,  Contrary  Motion  is 
generally  the  best,  although  Similar  Motion  is  sometimes 
necessary  and  often  good.  Oblique  Motion  is  not  recommended 
for  the  present. 

Consecutive  Octaves,  Consecutive  Fifths,  Consecutive  Unisons, 
and  Contrary  Motion  from  Fifth  to  Fifth,  from  Octave  to  Unison, 
or  from  Unison  to  Octave,  are  all  strictly  prohibited,  e.g. : — 
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Indeed  Similar  Motion,  from  any  interval,  to  either  an  Octave, 
Fifth,  or  Unison,  is  forbidden,  e.g. :  — 


Progressions  such   as   these   are   commonly  called  "  Hidden 
Octaves,"  "  Hidden  Fifths,"  or  "  Hidden  Unisons." 

A* 
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The  reason  usually  offered  for  the  rule  just  given  is  that  a 
singer  might  attempt  to  improve  his  part  by  filling  in  the 
intermediate  notes  thus  : — ■ 
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Such  things  have  actually  happened  within  the  author's  own 
experience.  At  all  events  there  is  some  force  in  the  argument 
that  the  critical  listener  imagines  the  intervening  sounds. 

Consecutive  Thirds,  when  one  is  Major  and  the  other  Minor 
(or  if  both  are  Minor  Thirds)  are  good  ;  so  also  are  Consecutive 
Sixths,  e.g. : — 

Good.  Good.  Good.  Good.  Good.  Good. 


But  more  than  three  Thirds  or  three  Sixths  in  succession  are 
not  allowed,  at  all  events  in  Similar  Motion. 


Ottava   BAT'IUTA. 

The  interval  of  the  Octave  must  be  used  with  caution.  It  may 
be  approached  from  within  either  by  Conjunct  or  by  Disjunct 
Movement,  thus : — 

Good.  Good. 


But  when  it  is  approached  from  without,  Conjunct  Movement" 
only  is  allowed,  e.g. : — 

Good.  Bad. 


This  last   progression   is   named  by   Contrapuntists  "  Ottava 
BattutaT 

The  Selection  of  Concords. 

In  Two  parts  (First  Species)  the  effect  of  a  Fifth  preceded  or 
followed  by  an  Octave  is  not  altogether  satisfactory,  e.g.  : — 

Not  very  good. 

m  '  - 
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In  fact,  the  Perfect  Concords  should  not  be  employed  too 
frequently.  Nevertheless,  the  occasional  introduction  of  a  Fifth 
or  Octave  will  give  both  variety  and  strength  to  the  Harmony. 
If  care  is  taken  to  place  a  single  Perfect  Concord  between  two 
Imperfect  Concords  the  effect  will  be  good,  e.g. :  — 


£ 


22: 
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The  Unison,  however,  is  entirely  forbidden  except  in  the  first 
and  last  bars. 

False  Relation. 

When  two  sounds  a  Chromatic  Semitone,  a  Diminished 
Octave,  or  an  Augmented  Octave  apart  are  heard  (in  successive 
harmonies)  in  different  voices,  False  Relation  occurs,  e.g. :— 

-a _- n-fo- 


Such  conflicting  harmonies  as  these  are  so  harsh  that  they  may 
be  at  once  dismissed  as  unworthy  of  consideration. 

But  there  is  another  kind  of  False  Relation  which  is  not  so 
palpably  wrong.  This  is  known  as  the  "  False  Relation  of  the 
Tritone." 

The  ancient  authorities  formulated  a  rule  to  the  effect  that 
any  two  notes  which  are  separated  by  the  interval  of  an 
Augmented  Fourth  (or  Tritone)  must  never  appear  in  different 
parts  in  two  successive  harmonies. 

A  strict  enforcement  of  this  precept  created  difficulties  ;  and 
it  was  soon  found  necessary  to  claim  a  certain  amount  of 
indulgence  in  regard  to  its  observance. 

The  experience  of  centuries  has  therefore  modified  the  rule 
to  this  extent :  The  False  Relation  of  the  Tritone  is  forbidden 
in  Conjunct  Movement,  e.g. :  — 

Bad.  Bad.  Bad.  Bad.  Bad.  Bad. 
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Such  progressions  as  the  following  cannot  be  condemned  :  — 
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Beginnings  and  Endings. 


The  beginning  of  an  exercise  in  Two-part  Counterpoint  is 
controlled  by  a  very  simple  rule. 

The  first  Concord  must  be  Perfect. 

This  Perfect  Concord  may  be  either  the  Octave,  the  Fifth,  or 
the  Unison  when  the  Counterpoint  is  written  above  the  Canto 
Fermo. 

But  it  must  be  either  the  Octave  or  the  Unison  when  the 
Canto  Fermo  is  the  higher  part. 

This  is  because  the  Fifth  below  would  give  a  false  impression 
in  respect  of  tonality. 

These  harmonies  indicate  the  key  of  C  : — 
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C.F. 


But  this  :— 


leads  the  hearer  to  expect  the  key  of  F. 


The  Cadence  (or  Close)  never  varies. 

A  properly  constructed  Canto  Fermo  always  ends  with  a 
descent  from  the  Supertonic  to  the  Tonic. 

The  Counterpoint  must  at  the  same  time  proceed  from  the 
Leading  Note  to  the  Tonic,  e.g.  : — 


C.F. 


C.F. 


C  F. 


cr 


It  should  be  added  that  the  clear  effect  of  finality  thus  produced 
renders  such  progressions  unsuitable  anywhere  but  at  the 
conclusion  of  an  exercise. 


The  Leading  Note. 

In  the  Strict  style  of  Counterpoint  no  other  rule  than  that 
given  for  the  Cadence  need  fetter  the  movements  of  the  Leading 
Note  excepting  this  :  it  is  the  only  note  in  a  Scale  from  which 
the  leap  of  an  Octave  is  bad.  Nevertheless,  the  doubling  of  this 
sound  {i.e.,  its  appearance  in  two  parts  at  once)  must  be  carefully 
avoided  until  at  least  Five  parts  are  written.  In  fact  such 
duplication  is  rarely  necessary  in  fewer  narts  than  Six. 
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Clefs  and  the  Compass  of  Voices. 


Every  student  should  learn  to  write  vocal  parts  with  equal 
facility  in  the  Bass,  the  Tenor,  the  Alto,  and  the  Treble  clefs. 
(The  Soprano  clef  may  be  regarded  as  obsolete.)  It  is  also 
important  that  no  part  should  wander  beyond  reasonable 
bounds. 

Contrapuntal  exercises  are  supposed  to  be  written  for 
performance  by  a  Chorus,  and  not  for  specially-selected  voices. 

Now  every  experienced  choirmaster  knows  that  the  compass 
of  ten  or  twelve  ordinary  voices  of  the  same  class  is  so  unequal 
that  the  range  of  notes,  which  the  united  members  of  a  choir 
can  sing  effectively,  is  usually  limited  to  something  like  the 
following : — 

.-&-  4JA .-&■ 
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Of  course  when  more  than  Four  parts  are  to  be  performed,  and 
groups  of  voices  have  to  be  divided,  the  Director  of  the  choir 
will  choose  the  voices  of  lowest  range  for  the  lower  part,  and 
vice  versa. 

The  compass  may  then  be  extended  as  follows  : — 


Second  Basses      ^g] 
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Second  Tenors 
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The  student  is  advised  to  be  content  with  a  moderate  compass 
for  all  voices. 
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The  Crossing  of  Parts. 

When  any  good  purpose  is  served  by  a  temporary  crossing  of 
the  parts,  there  need  be  no  scruple  in  allowing  a  lower  part  to 
proceed  above  that  which  is  naturally  the  higher  part,  or  vice 
versa;  and  in  such  a  case  it  is  even  permissible  (if  the  Melody 
can  be  thereby  improved)  to  write  four,  five,  or  even  six  Thirds 
in  succession,  e.g.  : — 
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Let  it  be  observed  that,  although  (in  this  example)  six 
successive  Thirds  appear,  only  three  of  them  are  in  Similar 
Motion  ;  and  also  that  both  parts  are  melodious  when  they  are 
heard  independently  of  one  another. 

But  a  mere  overlapping  of  parts,  caused  by  the  leaping  in 
Similar  Motion  of  two  voices  is  not  praiseworthy,  e.g. : — 

Inelegant. 
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Modulation. 

Ancient  Counterpoint  was  written  in  one  or  another  of  the 
Ecclesiastical  Modes. 

The  Canti  Fermi  used  in  this  book  are  written  in  Modern 
Scales,  and  every  one  ends  upon  the  same  note  (i.e.,  the  Tonic) 
with  which  it  began. 

It  is,  however,  neither  necessary  nor  desirable  that  one  tonality 
should  prevail  throughout  an  Exercise.  Transient  Modulations 
(i.e.,  changes  of  key)  often  improve  both  the  Melody  and  the 
Harmony  ;  and  the  student  should  endeavour  to  find  opportunities 
for  introducing  agreeable  variety  of  this  kind.  None  but  nearly- 
related  keys,  however,  are  available  for  this  purpose ;  and  any 
progression  by  a  Chromatic  Semitone  is  absolutely  forbidden, 
e.gr.  :  — 


* 
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The  keys  in  close  relationship  with  a  given  Tonic  are  (a)  that 
which  has  the  same  Key-signature  [Minor  if  the  Primary  key  be 
Major  ;  Major  if  the  primary  key  be  Minor),  and  (b)  those  in 
which  the  Key-signatures  do  not  differ  from  the  original  Key-- 
signature  by  more  than  one  sharp  or  one  flat. 

Two  illustrations  may  serve  to  explain  these  statements :  The 
keys    related    to    D    Major    are    (a)    B    Minor,    (b)   A    Major, 

(c)  F|  Minor,  (d)  G  Major,  and  (e)  E  Minor.     The  keys  related 
to   G    Minor    are   (a)    BV    Major,    (b)   D  Minor,    (c)    F    Major, 

(d)  C  Minor,  and  (e)  E>  Major. 

Such  keys  as  F  Major  (with  one  flat)  and  C  Minor  (with  three 
flats),  or,  again,  E  Minor  (with  one  sharp)  and  A  Major  (with 
three  sharps)  have  no  affinity. 

A  careful  analysis  should  now  be  made  of  the  examples  of 
Strict  Counterpoint  which  follow  :  — 

Examples. 
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When  the  foregoing  exercises  have  been  critically  examined,  the 
student  may  proceed  to  imitate  them. 

Each  of  the  Canti  Fermi  here  provided  should  be  treated 
twice  :  (a)  with  a  Counterpoint  above  it,  (6)  with  a  Counterpoint 
below  it. 


Canti  Fermi  for  the  Use  of  Students. 


No.  1. 
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CHAPTER   II. 

The  First  Species  of  Strict  Counterpoint  in  Two  Parts 
Continued.     (Minor  Keys.) 

The  Minor  Key  had  its  origin  in  the  Ninth  (or  iEolian)  Mode. 

But  the  ancient  contrapuntists  soon  discovered  that  it  was 
necessary  to  raise  the  Seventh  degree  of  the  Minor  Scale  in 
order  to  obtain  a  satisfactory  Cadence  by  means  of  what  is  now 
called  the  Leading  Note.  This  gradually  led  to  the  formation 
of  the  Melodic  Minor  Scale  ;  for  when  a  note  was  required  to 
fill  the  gap  between  the  Dominant  and  the  Leading  Note,  the 
Major  Sixth  of  the  Scale  was  found  to  be  the  only  sound  which, 
consistently  with  good  Melody  in  the  Strict  Style,  could  occupy 
this  position. 

It  is  possible  to  write  a  perfectly  good  Counterpoint  in 
the  Minor  Mode  without  making  use  of  any  Accidentals  until  the 
end  is  approached.  This  is  what  the  early  writers  did  ;  and  the 
explanation,  from  the  modern  point  of  view,  is  that  they  freely 
borrowed  harmonies  from  the  Relative  Major  Key.  The  student 
will  find  it  excellent  practice  to  write  exercises  in  two  distinct 
idioms,  the  Ancient  and  the  Modern. 

But,  even  when  the  Harmonic  Form  of  the  Minor  Scale  is 
adopted  as  the  basis  of  an  exercise,  it  will  still  be  good  (and 
sometimes  necessary)  to  make  a  definite  modulation  from  a 
given  Minor  Key  to  its  Relative  Major  Key. 

When  Two  Major  Thirds  are  written  in  succession  in  a  Major 
Scale,  the  False  Relation  of  the  Tritone  occurs,  e.g.  :-^ 


When,  however,  a  progression  is  made  in  the  Lower  Part  from 
the  Submediant  of  a  Minor  Key  to  the  Dominant  or  vice  versa, 
the  Higher  Part  may  proceed  in  Major  Thirds,  thus  : — 


^£ 


iEz 


The  highest  and  lowest  notes  are  now  separated  by  the  interval 
of  a  Perfect  Fourth,  and  the  result  is  good. 

¥.  E.  Gladstone— Strict  Counterpoint— Novello. 
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Cadences. 
Here  are  some  examples  of  Cadences  in  Minor  Keys 
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[N.B. — Attention  should  be  directed  to  the  Accidentals  which 
are  necessary  for  the  formation  of  these  Cadences.  The  Leading 
Note  of  C  Minor  is  Bfcj ;  the  Leading  Note  of  A  Minor  is  G#; 
and  that  of  G#  Minor  is  Fx.] 


Examples. 

In  the  three   following   examples   the   Ancient   form   of  tfos 
Minor  Mode  is  used  : — 
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In  the  next  three  examples  the  Harmonic  Form  of  the  Minor 
Scale  is  employed  : — 
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Canti  Fermi  for  the  use  of  Students. 


No.  7. 


*  Here   the   Melodic    Form   of  the  Scale  is  brought  into  use.     Its  proper 
employment  is  fully  discussed  in  Chapter  IV. 
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CHAPTER   III. 

The  Second  Species  of  Strict  Counterpoint  in  Two 
Parts.     Two  Notes  against  One.     (Major  Keys.) 

In  the  first  chapter  of  this  book  the  use  of  Oblique  Motion 
was  not  recommended.  There  were  two  reasons  for  this  :— 
(a)  Melodic  Movement  (not  monotony)  was  the  object  to  be 
attained ;  (b)  the  repetition  of  a  note  is  equivalent  to  the 
sustaining  of  a  note,  so  far  as  Harmony  is  concerned ;  therefore 
the  employment  of  Oblique  Motion  in  the  First  Order  of 
Counterpoint  would  be  (in  effect)  an  anticipation  of  the  Second 
Order. 

In  the  Second  Species,  Oblique  Motion  is  a  necessity. 

The  first  note  in  every  bar  must  be  consonant  with  the  Canto 
Fermo ;  but  the  second  note  may  be  either  a  Concord  or  a 
Discord.  A  Concord  may  be  approached  and  quitted  either  by 
leap  or  otherwise  ;  but  a  Discord  must  be  both  approached  and 
quitted  by  Conjunct  Movement,  e.g. : — 


i 


C.F. 


C.F: 


(Zr 


~g- 


:q:z^:: 


? 


^S 


z£ 


:C.F'.z 


C.F. 


T^Z 


These  examples  deserve  careful  consideration  and  some 
comment. 

The  second  minim  contained  in  Bar  1,  Ex.  a,  being  a  Concord, 
is  free  to  leap  to  another  Concord.  But  the  second  minim  in 
Bar  2  of  the  same  example  is  dissonant  with  the  Canto  Fermo  ; 
it  must  therefore  proceed  conjunctly. 

Similar  remarks  may  be  made  with  reference  to  Ex.  b. 

Jt  should  be  noticed  that  in  both  of  these  cases  the  Discord 
falls  one  degree  in  the  Diatonic  Scale  of  F  major. 
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Now  let  the  first  bar  of  Ex.  c  be  examined  : — Here  the 
dissonant  note  (B  flat)  rises  one  degree.  In  this,  however,  there 
is  nothing  irregular  ;  all  that  is  required  is  conjunct  movement 
of  some  kind. 

Two  other  dissonant  notes,  somewhat  similar  in  character  to 
the  foregoing,  are  to  be  found  in  Exs.  c  and  d.  But  there  is  this 
difference ;  in  Exs.  a  and  b  the  dissonant  sounds  were  preceded 
by  one  note  of  the  scale  and  followed  by  another  ;  whereas  the 
notes  distinguished  by  asterisks  are  followed  in  both  instances 
by  the  same  sound  as  that  which  immediately  preceded  them. 
The  Discords  contained  in  Exs.  a  and  b  (and  in  Bar  i  of  Ex.  c) 
are  Passing  Notes.  Those  marked  with  asterisks  are  more 
properly  named  Auxiliary  Notes. 


Disjunct  Movement. 

In  the  Second  Order  of  Counterpoint  it  is  frequently  impossible 
to  maintain  Conjunct  Movement  for  more  than  a  bar  or  two  at  a 
time ;  indeed,  a  moderate  amount  of  Disjunct  Movement  is  not 
at  all  blameworthy,  provided  that  careful  attention  is  paid  to  all 
the  regulations  respecting  leaps  which  were  given  in  Chapter  I. 

Some  recent  writers  upon  Counterpoint  have  endeavoured  to 
establish  a  rule  forbidding  two  distinct  harmonies  in  any  one  bar  ; 
but  their  contention  is  not  supported  by  any  valid  argument. 
The  earlier  authorities  gave  their  approval  to  such  changes  of 
Harmony ;  and  none  but  a  cavilling  critic  would  find  fault  with 
progressions  like  the  following  : — 

a.  b.  c.  d. 


Yet,  the  desire  for    Conjunct    Movement  will   generally  induce 
the  student  whose  aim  is  perfection  to  alter  Exs.  c  and  d,  thus : — 


=£2- 


Here  there  is  room  for  the  exercise  of  judgment;  and  the 
decision  must  depend  upon  circumstances. 

It  has  been  shown  (see  Ex.  c)  that  a  Sixth  below  the  Canto 
Fermo  moving  upwards  to  a  Fifth  produces  a  definite  change  of 
Harmony. 

The  same  cannot  be  said  with  equal  truth  of  the  downward 
progression  from  the  Sixth  above  the  Canto  Fermo  to  the  Fifth. 
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In  the  latter  case  the  Fifth  should  always  be  treated  either  as 
a  Passing  Note  or  as  an  Auxiliary  Note,  e.g. : — 


JZL 


Good  taste  ought  to  prevent   the   employment  of  the  same 
Melodic  figure  in  two  successive  bars,  e.g. : — 


■s±. 


~P~ 


ZC2I 


:p: 


Repetitions  of  this  kind  would  be  tiresome.  Moreover  they 
Would  seem  to  indicate  either  poverty  of  invention  or  indolence 
on  the  part  of  the  student.  When,  however,  there  is  a  repetition 
(or  more  than  one)  in  the  Canto  Fermo  itself  of  a  progression  just 
heard,  e.g. : — 


i 


:ez: 


the  Counterpoint  which  was  found  suitable  at  the  beginning  of 
the  passage  may  be  repeated  with  good  effect,  thus : — 


-J- 


fcz± 


zi 


z± 


_q!_ 
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The  recurring  phrase  then  constitutes  what  is  known  to 
Musicians  as  a  Sequence,  and  such  passages  (used  in  moderation) 
are  meritorious. 

It  has  been  said  more  than  once  by  those  wno  have  written 
about  Counterpoint  that  three  successive  leaps  of  a  Third,  in  the 
same  direction,  are  objectionable.  This  assertion,  however,  is 
not  in  agreement  with  the  teachings  of  the  highest  authorities. 

In  view  of  the  following  extracts,  the  student  may  safely 
dismiss  any  scruple  upon  the  point  from  his  mind  : — 

Fux.  Fux. 


^m 


Gherubini. 


m 


Albrechtsberger . 
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Rules  for  the  Treatment  of  Perfect  Concords. 


In  Chapter  I  the  student  was  advised  to  place  every  Perfect 
Conccrd  between  two  Imperfect  Concords.  This  recommenda- 
tion may  be  entirely  disregarded  in  the  writing  of  Two  notes 
against  One.  Such  progressions  as  the  following  are  quite 
correct : — 
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Nevertheless,  the  rules  which  forbid  Consecutive  Octaves  and 
Fifths  must  still  be  rigidly  enforced,  not  only  when  the  offending 
progression  is  direct,  but  also  when  Perfect  Concords  of  the  same 
kind  occur  upon  the  First  Notes  of  successive  bars,  e.g. : — 


J=^h 
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Consecutive  Octaves  and  Fifths  may  even  become  objection 
able  between  the  Second  Notes  of  successive  bars,  e.g. : — 


In  all  of  these  last  examples  the  Octaves  and  Fifths  are  caused 
by  Disjunct  Movement  ;  and  the  intervening  notes  do  not 
excuse  them. 
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But  when  two  Fifths  appear  in  the  character  of  Passing  Notes 
they  may  be  allowed.  Fux,  the  author  of  the  often  quoted 
Gradus  ad  Parnassian,  has  written  as  follows  : — 


■xt. 


2d: 


And,  although  he  was  not  unaccustomed  to  exhibit  faulty 
progressions  in  order  to  animadvert  upon  them,  he  has  no  word 
of  censure  for  these  Fifths. 

Neither  can  any  reasonable  objection  be  urged  against  Fifths 
upon  the  Second  Notes  of  successive  bars  when  the  first  Fifth  is 
Perfect  and  the  second  Fifth  is  Diminished,  e.g.  : — 

Good.    5  5 


-_rr 


23: 


m 


In  circumstances  of  difficulty  the  Counterpoint  may  occasionally 
be  in  unison  with  the  Canto  Fermo  at  the  Second  Half  of  a 
Bar,  e.g. :— 


?m 


E^5 


N.B. 


But  this  can  never  be  permitted  in  successive  bars  thus  :- 
Bad.     1 


l 


Bad. 


^ 


^= 


22: 


And  (except  at  the  beginning  or  ending)  nothing  will  excuse  the 
appearance  of  the  Unison  upon  the  First  Half  of  a  Bar. 

Here  it  is  necessary  to  discriminate  between  an  attempted 
concealment  of  Consecutive  Fifths  or  Octaves  by  the  inter- 
position of  a  note,  and  those  progressions  which  have  been 
described  in  Chapter  I  as  "  Hidden"  Octaves  and  Fifths,  e.g. :-— 
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In  examples  a  and  c  the  Fifths  and  Octaves  are  actually  heard, 
and  in  neither  case  does  the  intervening  note  palliate  the  fault. 
In  examples  b  and  d  the  Consecutive  Fifths  and  Octaves  are 
only  imagined.  Nevertheless,  the  direct  progression  by  Similar 
Motion  from  an  Imperfect  Concord  to  a  Perfect  Concord  cannof 
be  allowed. 


False  Relation. 

The  interposition  of  a  Passing  Note  between  two  sounds 
separated  either  by  a  Chromatic  Semitone,  an  Augmented 
Octave,  or  a  Diminished  Octave,  will  not  hide  the  bad 
effect,  e.g. : — ■ 


■^—nt 


P^ 


M^i 


£o: 


But  the  False  Relation  of  the  Tritone  may  be  looked  upon  with 
somewhat  less  disapprobation  in  the  Second  Species  than  in  the 
First.  The  extract  from  Fux  which  was  recently  quoted 
contains  an  instance ;  and  it  may  be  argued  (not  unfairly) 
that  the  Btf  being  (in  effect)  a  Passing  Note  is  little  heeded  by 
the  listener. 

Nevertheless,  such  progressions  may  be  softened  by  means 
of  a  transient  modulation,  thus  : — 


In  like  manner  the  following  passage : — 


") 


f  -   V 

may  be  improved  thus — 


-o — P= 


S 
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In  order  to  correct  a  common  misunderstanding,  it  may  be  well 
to  add  that  the  employment  of  an  Augmented  Fourth  as  a 
Passing  Note  is  irreproachable,  e.g.  : — ■ 

N.B. 
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Beginnings  and  Endings. 

Counterpoint  written  in  the  Second  Species  must  (like  that 
written  in  the  First)  begin  with  a  Perfect  Concord.  But  it  is 
usual  to  let  the  Canto  Fermo  be  heard  alone  during  the  first 
Half-bar.  This  is  desirable  for  two  reasons:  (a)  The  Canto 
Fermo  begins  by  sounding  the  Key-note  (or  Tonic) ;  (b)  the 
idea  of  Rhythmical  contrast  is  at  once  conveyed  to  the  mind 
of  the  hearer. 

The  Cadences  are  simple  in  themselves ;  but,  inasmuch  as 
the  penultimate  bar  always  begins  with  a  Perfect  Fifth,  the 
approach  to  that  bar  is  sometimes  rather  difficult.  Here  the 
thoughtful  student  may  find  opportunities  for  the  display  of 
some  little  ingenuity. 

The  correct  endings  are  as  follows  : — ■ 


n        i 
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C.F. 


and  the  only  variation  which  can  be  permitted  is  the  sub- 
stitution of  the  leap  of  a  Minor  Sixth  for  that  of  a  Major  Third 
when  the  Counterpoint  is  below  the  Canto  Fermo,  e.g. :  — 

C.F. 


i 

Some  authors  have  written  disapprovingly,  concerning  this 
leap,  when  the  Counterpoint  has  notes  of  less  value  than  a 
whole  Bar  of  Duple  Time. 

Fux,  however,  permits  it,  even  in  the  Second  Order  ;  and 
his  authority  is  generally  recognized. 

Still,  it  will  be  better  to  make  sparing  use  of  this  privilege. 
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Examples. 
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CHAPTER   IV. 

The  Second  Species  of  Strict  Counterpoint  in  Two  Parts 
Continued.     (Minor  Keys.) 

It  is  not  always  clearly  understood  that  the  Minor  Mode  has 
three  distinct  forms  :  (a)  That  which  follows  the  key-signature 
exactly :  this  is  the  ancient  vFolian  Mode  ;  (b)  that  in  which  the 
sixth  and  seventh  degrees  are  both  raised  a  semitone :  this  is 
the  Melodic  Minor  scale ;  (c)  that  in  which  the  seventh  degree 
alone  is  raised  a  semitone :  this  is  the  Harmonic  Minor  scale. 
The  early  contrapuntists  derived  their  harmonies  almost  entirely 
from  the  first  of  these,  reserving  the  raised  Seventh  (or  Leading 
Note)  for  the  Cadence. 

Modern  Musicians  usually  take  their  Diatonic  harmonies 
from  the  last  of  these.  Now,  students  of  the  Pianoforte  are  so 
much  accustomed  to  the  use  of  the  Melodic  Form  in  ascending 
and  the  Ancient  Form  in  descending,  that  they  not  unnaturally 
suppose  that  the  latter  is  never  used  in  any  other  way. 

It  is  true  that,  for  ordinary  purposes  of  scale  practice,  a 
compound  of  the  two  forms  is  as  melodious  as  such  exercises 
can  be.  But  the  idea  that  the  Minor  Sixth  and  Minor  Seventh 
of  the  scale  are  only  available  in  downward  progressions  is 
quite  erroneous.    Such  passages  as  the  following  are  common: — 

N.B.  ,  ~ 


2± 


zzzznzzzz 


^=" 


;=-^- 


N.B. 


iQzrii 


r- 


-££ 


-fZL 


The  fact  is  that  the  true  Submediant  of  a  Minor  key  is  the 
Minor  Sixth  above  the  Tonic  ;  and,  when  the  sixth  degree  of  the 
scale  is  required  to  form  a  Concord  with  a  note  of  the  Canto 
Fermo,  it  should  be  written  in  agreement  with  the  key-signature. 
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The  Major  Sixth  above  the  key-note  should  be  reserved  for 
purposes  of  Melody,  thus  : — 


3 


H! 


^$=¥ 


* 


•*i&- 


2± 


Here   the   first    F$   is    a    Passing    Note    and    the    second    an 
Auxiliary  Note. 

The  Major  Seventh  of  the  scale  (i.e.,  the  Leading  Note)  may 
be  employed  either  as  a  Concord,  or  as  a  mere  Auxiliary  Note 
below  the  Tonic,  e.g.  : — 


iz£ 


-&. 


■2± 


In   the   fifth   bar  of  this   illustration   the  G$   belongs   to   the 
Harmony  ;  in  the  second  bar  it  is  simply  a  note  of  Melody. 

The  point,  however,  upon  which  it  is  necessary  to  insist  is 
that  the  only  true  Passing  Note  which  is  available,  when  an 
ascent  has  to  be  made  from  the  Submediant  of  a  Minor  key  to 
the  Tonic,  is  the  Minor  Seventh  of  the  scale.  A  glance  at  the 
subjoined  illustration  should  make  the  matter  quite  clear:  — 


rj 

±¥- <S> 

rj 

l^r 


Here  both  a  and  b  are  Passing  Notes,  while  c  is  an  Auxiliary 
Note. 


Modulation. 

However,  good  Counterpoint  in  the  Minor  Mode  will  not 
always  remain  in  one  key  throughout.  Indeed,  a  large  propor- 
tion of  the  best  examples  will  be  found  to  contain  a  modulation 
to  the  Relative  Major  Key  (if  to  no  other) ;  and  it  is  important 
that  the  student  should  distinctly  understand  this,  because 
every  change  of  tonality  displaces  the  position  of  the  Leading 
Note. 
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Let   the   two   following    examples    be    submitted   to    careful 
scrutiny  : — 


:#^=* 


Example  a  is  plainly  in  the  key  of  A  minor,  and  the  note  B  is 
the  Supertonic.  Example  b  is  in  C  major,  and  the  note  B 
becomes  a  Leading  Note.  The  doubling  of  the  Supertonic  of 
A  minor  is  good.  The  doubling  of  the  Leading  Note  of  C  major 
is  bad. 


Supplementary  Remarks  upon  the  Major  Sixth  of  a 
Minor  Scale. 

It  has  been  stated  that  the  true  Submediant  of  a  Minor  Scale 
is  the  Minor  Sixth  above  the  Tonic,  and  that  the  Major  Sixth 
above  the  key-note  should  be  reserved  for  purposes  of  Melody. 
But  the  keeping  of  these  facts  in  memory  might  easily  lead  an 
inexperienced  student  into  error  respecting  two  quite  permissible 
progressions  : — 

(a)  When  the  Counterpoint  is  below  the  Canto  Fermo,  the 
Major  Sixth  of  the  scale  may  (occasionally)  be  placed  upon  the 
First  part  of  a  Bar,  provided  that  the  Leading  Note  has  been 
heard  upon  the  First  Half  of  the  previous  bar,  and  that  the 
intermediate  note  is  the  Dominant,  e.g. : — 


¥s#as 


Szz:; 


N.B. 


(b)  The  last  bar  but  one  of  an  Exercise  necessarily  begins 
with  the  raised  Sixth  whenever  the  Counterpoint  is  above  the 
Canto  Fermo,  e.g.  : — 

N.B. 


(This  is  obligatory  in  order  to  prevent  the  unmelodious  step 
of  an  Augmented  Second.) 

Now,  the  explanation  of  these  seeming  exceptions  to  the 
general  rule  is  that,  in  the  former  instance,  Fljf  is  to  be  regarded 
as  an  accented  Passing  Note,  while  in  the  latter  example  it 
will  be  either  an  accented  Passing  Note  or  an  Auxiliary  Note 
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approached  in  so  peculiar  a  manner  that  it  is  admissible  only 
because  of  the  exigencies  of  the  Cadence.  ]n  neither  case  is 
F$  truly  one  of  the  harmonies  of  the  scale,  e.g.  :  — 


NpSH 


-ri — 


P^6 


The  Close  or  Cadence. 

The  last  two  illustrations  show  different  methods  of 
approaching  the  Cadence.  The  first  of  them  causes  the  False 
Relation  of  the  Tritone  between  the  antepenultimate  and  the 
penultimate  bars.  Under  the  circumstances  this  questionable 
progression  is  not  merely  pardonable  ;  it  is  simply  inevitable. 
Another  manner  of  arriving  at  the  Cadence  is  this  : — 


5 


#^=i« 


-££. 


and  perhaps  no  better  illustration  of  the  rules  could  be  devised. 
Ft]  is  used  as  a  note  of  Harmony  ;  it  is  the  Minor  Sixth  of  the 
scale.  But  a  note  of  Melody  is  needed  between  the  Dominant 
and  the  Leading  Note  ;  the  only  possible  note  is  F$. 

When  the  Counterpoint  is  below  the  Canto  Fermo  the  chief 
thing  to  be  remembered  is  the  placing  of  the  necessary 
Accidental  before  the  Leading  Note.  But  a  new  difficulty  may 
now  arise. 

In  a  Major  key  an  ending  like  the  following  is  not  bad  :— 


The  same  cannot  be  said  of  this  : — 


~Si 


m 


*  Similar  use  of  the  raised  Sixth  was  made  in  two  of  the  examples  given  ou 
page  13,  Chapter  II. 
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In  the  last  example  there  is  the  forbidden  leap   of  a   Major 
Sixth.     The  alternative  is  the  leap  of  an  Octave,  e.g. :— 


$ 


& 


% 


I 
Even  this,  however,  is  not  entirely  without  blemish  ;  for  the 
interval  of  a  Major  Seventh  is  taken  in  two  successive  leaps. 
Still,  it  should  be  observed  that,  although  this  is  strictly 
prohibited  in  the  First  Species  of  Counterpoint,  it  is  less  open 
to  objection  when  the  notes  concerned  are  on  the  unaccented 
halves  of  the  bars.  At  all  events,  three  examples  of  this  manner 
of  ending  are  contained  in  the  "  Gradus  ad  Parnassum  "  by  Fux. 
The  illustrations  which  follow  are  specially  designed  to 
elucidate  the  principal  points  discussed  in  this  Chapter. 


Examples. 


^=^\^   P  |-^=^={=g^ 


-©- 


l-=pz 


=P=p 


o  rJ 


C.F. 


(G  major.) 


|P=^ 


lp£ 


<Ti        Tl 


C.F. 


m 


Q_ 


(G  major.) 


T±- 


-f>    o 


2Z 


ifi=#: 


11^^ 


-&- 


?±=&1 


4= 
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:pq=^ 


-7Zt 


■&—. 


C.F. 


W 


m 


ft=tfF=fc 


-p: 


^p=|^=j: 


2± 


•g-l-rt 


:o: 


(F  major.) 


IU  ,_     <s>- 


C.F. 


— +/     h 



CJ               \ 

p 

vL  p 

— & 

-^ r-<s> 

\(p     ■  -o- 

1 

-(Si 

jf-          -^ 

^O 

-^"  «   <L  - 

i_i     S         P 

l 

%fJ 

p 

I<"3 

"    k        — 

J 

fJ      | 

fZ>    T 

1 

1 

ifj         r> 

"T  P               1 

!      rJ 

1 

i 

-£-' 

rj 

L_| 1 — J 

1 

'       -1 

ESS^fe 


:#p= 


^     I  r 


*= 


P=^=ozzP 


:e— P1 


* 
C.F. 


(D  major.) 


f#=f^f 


3± 


IP= 


^ 


lor 


(G  major.) 


IP 


*  This  sequence  is  worthy  of  attention. 
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S^ 
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irfe 
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-<S>— £*- 


(E  flat  major.) 


^r 


3z=f 


--t-G>- 


(B  flat  major.) 
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fr*"*" 
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r  pt^ 

^ 
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No.  23. 
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£*= 


:oz 


No.  24. 

feS^lillliii 


Q_To_ 


i=lgHlll 


*  This  sequence  is  worthy  of  attention. 
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CHAPTER  V. 

The  Third  Species  of  Strict  Counterpoint  in  Two  Parts,, 
Four  Notes  against  One. 

When  the  number  of  notes  contained  in  a  bar  is  increased  to 
Four,  a  considerable  amount  of  variety  in  the  Melody  can  be 
obtained.     This  may  easily  be  made  manifest. 

Let  one-half  of  a  scale  be  selected  for  purposes  of  experiment. 
The  Four  notes  of  which  it  is  composed  admit  of  no  less  than 
Twenty-Four  different  figures,  e.g. : — 


^=F^ 

1 
J-F-- 

=T:J-p  * 

-hH  f- 

n  j  ^   i 

\   .-1-4- : 

"Mr 

=1= 

=^=*=t 

3^f-=: 

i  i     i 

^4= 
#=3-^ 

*    d 

-*  •pi- 

-i-T-1  ^ 

-' i — »—  - 

J   J        # 

#-±*= 

-m 

f^TT 

-==4= 1 

^-  i  -t 

\m  --L^y 

0  s  J    ~- . 

bH-^-Hl 

C\)  *  ^ 

:t=t: 

^-r^~*~- 

-tpLi 

\      m    *    0~ 

f=? «J 

4= 


It  is  true  that  only  about  eight  of  these  are  of  any  practical 
value,  but  when  attention  is  directed  to  the  fact  that  any  one 
of  the  four  notes  may  appear  more  than  once  in  a  bar,  the 
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student   will   soon   perceive   how   numerous   are  the  resources 
of  Melody,  e.g. : — 


=*=»= 


^a 


83 


i=p: 


i^a 


£? 


^ 


isffis 


=^:::z^-»-f~i 


t=J=q=l= 


-pc: 


:t=r' 


E^E^S 


3 


±=F=f= 


fz^z*: 


-1     i     1     I..-4 


:^P 


-0-t-j: 


■d-J-m-ft 


^EafjEga^ 


=i=qrai 


atf.- 


i^&tfS 


rtzz-JLzIzz 


y   !  i»" 


i 


:p=i=p: 


j8 — ^- — P8 — *-: : -■  y     #     F~    J 


Some  of  these  groups  are  mere  reproductions,  upon  a  higher 
degree  of  the  scale,  of  figures  already  shown  ;  and  others  are 
useless.  Still,  when  all  duplicates  and  unmelodious  progressions 
have  been  eliminated,  many  passages  of  real  value  remain. 
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The  student  may  refer  to  the  foregoing  Tables  whenever  he  is 
at  a  loss  for  a  useful  figure.  But  he  must  remember  that  he  is 
not  restricted  to  the  very  limited  range  of  four  notes,  and  that, 
by  a  judicious  employment  of  other  notes  of  the  scale,  he  will 
find  it  possible  to  introduce  still  further  variety. 

In  the  Third  Order  of  Counterpoint  the  general  precepts 
relating  to  Conjunct  and  Disjunct  movement  remain  in  force, 
But  they  are  modified  in  two  respects  :  one  rule  becomes  more 
stringent,  another  is  somewhat  relaxed. 

In  Disjunct  movement  the  interval  of  a  Minor  Sixth  is  now 
forbidden,  except  in  circumstances  of  very  serious  difficulty. 
The  reason  for  this  prohibition  is  that,  although  a  singer  may 
find  it  easy  to  take  this  leap  when  sufficient  time  for  thought  is 
afforded  by  the  duration  of  a  sound,  his  effort  may  fail  if  the 
first  of  the  two  notes  concerned  is  of  trifling  time-value. 

But,  while  the  permission  hitherto  granted  in  respect  of  the 
Minor  Sixth  is  now  withdrawn,  the  student's  task  is  rendered 
easier  to  some  extent  by  a  concession  in  regard  to  Conjunct 
movement. 

The  Nota  Cambiata. 

When  Conjunct  movement  has  been  made  from  the  first 
crotchet  in  a  bar  to  the  second,  it  is  permissible  to  leap 
downwards  by  the  interval  of  a  Third,  provided  that  the 
fourth  crotchet  in  the  bar  is  the  note  contained  within  that 
interval,  e.g.  : — 


3 


$F 


Such  passages  as  these  are  commonly  described  by  the  term 
"Nota  Cambiata,'''  or  (in  English)  "Changing  Note."  The 
subject  will  be  further  discussed  in  a  later  part  of  this  Chapter. 


Duple  Time. 

No  Time-signature  has  been  hitherto  employed. 

This  was  obviously  unnecessary  in  writing  the  first  two 
Species  of  Counterpoint.  But,  without  some  guidance,  the 
student  might  reasonably  be  excused  the  mistake  of  supposing 
that  the  writing  of  Four  notes  against  One  meant  the  writing  of 
Four  Beats  in  a  bar. 


*  These  illustrations  are  copied  from  the  "  Gradus  ad  Farnassum'-'  by  Fux. 
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The  truth  is  that  (except  when  the  time  is  Triple)  exercises  in 
Counterpoint  are  usually  written  in  Duple  (not  in  Quadruple) 
time. 

Each  Beat  is  one  Minim  ;  consequently  a  crotchet  has  only 
the  value  of  Half  a  Beat.  The  recognition  of  this  fact  will 
simplify  much  of  what  is  now  to  be  explained. 


Consecutive  Octaves  and  Fifths. 

The  exact  number  of  notes  which,  when  they  are  interposed 
between  two  Octaves  or  Fifths,  may  suffice  to  save  the  bad 
effect  of  Consecutive  Perfect  Concords  is  a  fruitful  source  of 
controversy. 

After  much  pondering  over  the  question,  the  author  has 
arrived  at  the  conclusion  that  it  is  better  to  be  too  strict  than 
too  lenient  in  the  matter. 

The  rules  indicated  by  Cherubini  (who  is,  perhaps,  the 
highest  authority  after  Fux)  will  therefore  be  adopted  in  this 
book.     His  views  may  be  codified  as  follows : — 

(a)  Neither  Consecutive  Octaves  nor  Fifths  may  appear 
upon  the  Fourth  Crotchet  of  one  Bar  and  the  First  Crotchet  of 
the  next. 

(b)  Neither  Consecutive  Octaves  nor  Fifths  may  appear  upon 
the  First  (i.e.  the  accented)  Beats  of  two  successive  Bars. 

(c)  Neither  Consecutive  Octaves  nor  Fifths  may  appear  upon 
two  successive  Beats  (i.e.  the  Third  Crotchet  of  one  Bar  and 
the  First  Crotchet  of  the  next). 

(d)  Neither  Consecutive  Octaves  nor  Fifths  may  appear  upon 
the  Second  Crotchet  of  one  Bar  and  the  First  Crotchet  of  the 
next  if  the  former  is  approached  by  leap. 

The  annexed  examples  will  serve  to  illustrate  these  precepts: — 


(a)  All  very  bad. 
8     8 


"    rj 


TmW 


8     8 


[b)  All  bad . 
n'.JJ. 


r 


g> ^ 


i   i 


nrJL 


-fig-M"e>~~:n 


B* 
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(c)  All  bad. 


-1- 


fr 


m 


5     ,     5 


ft 


(J)  All  bad  . . 

1     8 
■1      J      1       1 

I 

8 

8 

i      1      I 

i 

8 

tf_^_J_J_#_ 

—G> 

~^    d    • 

*< 

— e> 

rj 

i~~  & 

m 

* 

J    -&- 

O 

-&- 

CJ 

\  f  r  r 

8 

8 

5 

5 

/L              J      1       i 

tm      \    **    J 

CJ 

\y     d    "  ■  * 

# 

a    c> 

-<s»- 

r  r  r 

r 

o 
5 

Some  writers  (including  Fux*)  do  not  insist  upon  the 
observance  of  the  Second  of  these  rules  when  the  Nota 
Cambiata  is  employed.  But  it  will  certainly  be  wiser  to  obey 
it  even  then. 

8  8 


This  progression  is  at  least  questionable  : — 


a_? 


This  is  open  to  no  objection  whatever :— 


i 


The  remarks  made  in  Chapter  III  upon  Hidden  Fifths  and 
Octaves  apply  with  equal  force  to  the  Third  Order  of  Counter- 
point. Similar  Motion  either  to  the  Fifth  or  to  the  Octave 
cannot  be  allowed,  e.g. : — 


^=* 


Not  good. 


Not  pood. 


^ee  example  a,  page  34. 
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Changes  of  Harmony. 

It  was  said  in  Chapter  III  that  no  authoritative  rule  forbids 
the  use  of  two  distinct  harmonies  within  a  bar. 

A  clear  change   of  harmony  is   always  welcome   upon   the 
Second    beat    (i.e.   the   Third    Crotchet).       Such    changes    are 
permissible  even  upon  a  Half-beat,  thus  :  — 
5   6  5   6 


i 


jA 


^=* 


w^ 


-1-4. 


■m—^-m- 


lt=+ 


6    5 


n 


:  —£2— : 


6    5 


The  following  examples,  however,  are  to  be  preferred  :- 
5     6 


3 


r 


6 


But  changes  of  Interval,  such  as  the  following,  are  not  to  be 
regarded  as  changes  of  Harmony  : — 
3       5,  6,       3 


3± 


:q: 


in  each  case  the  three  sounds  might  be  united  so  as  to  produce 
Double  Consonance,  e.g.  : — 


1=b 


On  the  contrary  the  union  of  a  Fifth  with  a  Sixth  would  result 
in  Dissonance,  eg.  : — 

N.B. 


jf        cfJ 

— T| 

"W & — 

rj--* 

It  follows  therefore  that  a  progression  from  one  to  the  other 
brings  a  new  element  into  the  Harmony. 

These  important  points  will  be  better  understood  when  the 
study  of  Three-part  Counterpoint  comes  under  consideration. 


3» 
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Passing  and  Auxiliary  Notes. 

A  merely  superficial  examination  of  a  given  passage  might 
lead  the  student  into  the  common  error  of  supposing  that  a 
Perfect  Fifth  is  always  to  be  regarded  as  an  essential  note. 

Let  a  comparison  of  the  two  following  examples  be  made  : — 


I 


»— -*- 


m 


The  former  is  the  Nota  Cambiata  which  has  already  been 
explained.     What  is  the  latter  ? 

In  order  to  answer  this  inquiry  we  must  recall  some  of  the 
teachings  of  Chapter  III.  It  was  there  stated  that  a  Perfect 
Fifth  above  the  Canto  Fermo,  when  it  is  followed  by  a  Sixth,  or 
a  Sixth  below  the  Canto  Fermo  followed  by  a  Perfect  Fifth, 
conveys  the  impression  of  an  alteration  made  in  the  Harmony ; 
whereas  a  Sixth  above  the  Canto  Fermo  followed  by  a  Fifth 
does  not  produce  the  same  effect.  This  holds  good  also  in  the 
Third  Species  of  Counterpoint.  In  Example  a  the  Seventh 
above  the  Canto  Fermo  is  manifestly  a  Discord.  In  Example  b 
there  is  no  actual  dissonance  between  the  notes  F  and  C  ;  and 
yet  a  trained  Musician  regards  the  Second  Crotchet  in  both  the 
bars  as  a  Passing  Note. 

Should  any  doubt  on  the  point  linger  in  the  student's  mind, 
let  a  further  comparison  be  made  : — 


i 


zmzz^z 


If  the  Second  Crotchet  in  each  of  these  examples  be  a  note  of 
Harmony,  both  passages  are  equally  satisfactory.  An  intelligent 
leader  of  the  preceding  Chapters  of  this  book  will,  however, 
admit  that,  while  Example  b  is  only  a  correct  employment  of 
the  Nota  Cambiata,  Example  c  is  faulty  on  account  of  the 
unauthorized  leap  of  what  is  really  a  Passing  Note. 

The  next  point  also  is  important.  The  proper  positions  for 
Passing  and  Auxiliary  Notes  are  the  Second  and  Fourth 
Crotchets  (that  is  to  say,  the  weaker  Half-beats)  of  a  bar  ;  and 
it  is  desirable  that  a  Concord  should  usually  be  placed  upon  the 
Second  Beat  (i.e.,  the  Third  Crotchet)  of  each  bar. 
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But  this  is  by  no  means  compulsory. 

If  the  Third  Crotchet  in  a  bar  is  a  true  Passing  Note  the 
effect  will  be  good,  e.g.  : — 

7 


^m. 
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4  7 

When,  however,  an  Auxiliary  Note  occupies  a  similar  position 
the  result  is  not  satisfactory,  e.g.  : — 
7 


m 
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In  truth,  a  careless  use  of  Auxiliary  Notes  may  produce  really 
evil  results.  For  instance,  the  manner  in  which  the  harsh 
discords  of  the  Ninth  and  Major  Seventh  are  employed  in  the 
next  examples  is  quite  indefensible  :— 

i44 


p 
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Once  more,  when  the  Third  Crotchet  in  a  bar  is  a  Passing 
Note,  it  will  be  well  to  avoid  placing  an  Auxiliary  Note  upon 
the  Fourth  Crotchet,  e.g.  : — 


Not  good. 


Not  good. 


:p»=S: 


^W 


1  Not  good. 


Not  good. 


The  Unison. 

The  employment  of  the  Unison  is  more  common  in  the  Third 
Order  of  Counterpoint  than  in  the  Second  Order.  In  circum- 
stances of  difficulty  it  may  appear  anywhere  but  upon  the  strong 
beat  [i.e.,  the  first  Crotchet  in  a  bar).  It  should  not  be 
approached  by  Conjunct  movement,  thus: — - 

2      1 
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But  the  following  examples  of  its  use  are  all  permissible  : — 


P 


Goers— 


tt 


T't 


T 


m 
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Disjunct  and  Conjunct  Movement. 

Good  Contrapuntists  usually  aim  at  Conjunct  movement. 
Nevertheless,  Disjunct  movement  is  often  necessary.  It  is  even 
desirable  sometimes  for  the  sake  of  variety. 

Simple  leaps,  including  that  of  an  Octave,  are  not  liable  to  any 
just  censure,  provided  that  they  are  made  subject  to  certain 
limitations.  After  Conjunct  movement,  continued  to  the  end  of 
a  bar,  no  leap  in  the  same  direction  to  an  accented  note  can  be 
allowed,  e.g. : — 


i-i: 


Z£2Z^ 


Not  good 


But  a  leap  in  the  opposite  direction,  made  under  like  circum- 
stances, cannot  be  condemned,  e.g.  : — 

,       i      1—1- 


-Ji- 


T 


The  leap  of  a  Third,  of  a  Perfect  Fourth,  or  of  a  Perfect 
Fifth,  when  either  the  First,  the  Second,  or  the  Third  Crotchet 
in  a  bar  is  quitted,  is  good  in  both  directions,  e.g. : — - 


J-4-4- 

=ag-»-^- 


-4- 


-J-J-J- 


-I-. 
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But  the  leap  of  an  Octave  after  either  Conjunct  or  Disjunct 
movement  should  always  be  in  a  direction  opposite  to  that  from 
which  it  was  approached  ;  and  this  leap  must  be  followed  by  an 
immediate  return  to  some  note  within  the  Octave,  e.g.  : — 


J  j  J 

<"-> 

J— '          1       J 

9     •     d     *    - 

1 
d 

-1    , 
— -I — 

^m 0 — 

' <9 1 

-<s>- 

9 — « — 
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-e?- 
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H 


afcc 
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Bad.. 


The  permission  to  leap   an   Octave   does   not,   however,   apply 
to  the  Leading  Note  : — 


P 


Unmelodious. 


r 


TT 


-f= 


:a: 


It  remains  to  be  added  that,  while  two  successive  leaps  (even 
within  a  bar)  may  be  permitted,  an  entire  bar  of  Disjunct 
movement  would  be  quite  out  of  place  in  the  Third  Species 
of  Counterpoint. 

Here  are  both  good  and  bad  examples  of  Disjunct  movement : — 


:*=S: 


§ 


-X 


m^--* 


liS 


All  good. 


. 1- 


j — 1- 


-<s>- 

All  worthless. 


£ 
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Weak  Repetitions. 

There   is   poverty   in    the    Counterpoint   when   two   or   more 
/.uccessive  bars  contain  the  same  figure,  e.g. :— 


t±tt~-      ' 


^n*: 


I  I  I       !       I 


All  poor. 


*+ 
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There  is  extreme  poverty  when  a  continued  alternation  of  two 
notes  occurs,  e.g. : — 


jj—  * 


-CJ- 


Very  poor. 
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But,  lest  this  teaching  should  cause  exaggerated  misgivings, 
it  must  be  added  that  when  the  alternating  notes  do  not 
occupy  the  whole  of  two  successive  Beats  the  result  will  not 
be  bad,  eg. : — ■ 


^  "  'I      I     I    I     P  •  -»■ 
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Supplementary  Remarks  upon  the  Nota  Cambiata. 

When  that  Figure  commonly  called  the  "  Changing  Note  "  is 
introduced,  the  Fourth  Crotchet  must  always  be  treated  as  a 
true  Passing  Note.  Its  use  as  an  Auxiliary  Note  would 
impoverish  the  Melody,  e.g. : — 


Poor  melody. 


The  Nota  Cambiata  is  also  liable  to  abuse  in  other  respects. 
Later  writers  than  Fux  have  introduced  the  following:  forms 


Now,  although  these  figures  cannot  be  condemned,  a  too 
frequent  use  of  them  is  to  be  deprecated,  because  the  note 
to  which  the  leap  is  made  is  sometimes  a  Discord. 

Liberty,  however,  becomes  unpardonable  licence  when  an 
upward  leap  is  made,  and  such  innovations  as  those  to  be 
found  in  the  next  three  illustrations  should  be  altogether 
rejected  : — 


7    9 
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9    4 

1      1    J 

1 
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Bad. 


Bad. 


Bad. 


But  a  careful  distinction  must  be  drawn  between  such 
objectionable  passages  as  these  and  a  harmless  progression 
which  has  been  already  quoted,  viz. : — 


11 


Here   the   Melodic    Figure   is   the   same    as    in    the    last 
examples,  but  the  leap  is  now  from  Concord  to  Concord. 

F.  E.  Gladstone -Strict  Counterpoint.— No vello, 


two 
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The  Tritone. 

An  escape  from  the  False  Relation  of  the  Tritone  can  often  be 
made  (as  in  the  Second  Species)  by  the  judicious  use  of  a  Flat, 
Sharp,  or  Natural,  thus  :  — 


T^-^tP 

:#K— *r 

-&—- 

w~i    9'\ 

-%- 

H 

wr=r& 

But  the  interval  of  an  Augmented  Fourth  must  now  be 
considered  in  a  fresh  aspect,  i.e.,  its  influence  upon  Melody. 

When  a  scale-passage  begins  and  ends  with  the  notes  forming 
the  Tritone,  the  result  is  not  beautiful.  Again,  if  the  same  notes 
occur  on  two  successive  Beats  the  effect  is  anything  but  good. 

The  following  illustrations  deserve  careful  inspection  : — 


-*-»- 


-*—d- 


=h 


All  are  bad.  But  when  one  of  the  offending  sounds  is  contained 
within  a  scale-passage,  the  Tritone  is  effectually  concealed,  and 
the  Melody  is  good,  e.g.  : — 

-I  --l-a 
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zi^^zi: 
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Beginnings  and  Endings. 

A  piece  of  Counterpoint  in  the  Third  Species  usually  begins 
(as  in  the  Second  Order)  after  a  Rest.  But  this  rest  should  not 
exceed  the  value  of  one  crotchet,  and  the  note  which  is  first 
heard  must  form  a  Perfect  Concord  with  the  Canto  Fermo,  e.g.  :— 


:=£: 
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Such  belated  starts  as  the  following  are  clumsy  :- 
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There  is  some  possible  variety  in  the  Cadences  ;  but  of  those 
which  have  been  proposed  from  time  to  time,  only  the  following 
can  be  recommended  :  — 


iT^-*- 
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Examples  a,  b,  c,  e,  and  g  are  the  best. 

In  examples  d,  f,  and  A  the  Nota  Cambiata  appears.  These 
endings  are  sometimes  useful.  Example  j  is  only  available 
when  an  upward  and  continuous  scale-passage  has  had  its 
beginning,  on  the  Tonic,  in  the  ante-penultimate  bar,  thus  : — ■ 


(Or,  in  the  Minor  Mode.) 


y     <■"-> 
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-y 
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r  r  *  ^ 

Examples  £  and  Z  are  the  nroper  endings  in  the  Minor  Mode. 
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Examples. 


g=p=^=^q^=zj=j-- 
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The  Canti  Fermi  already  given  (see  Chapters  I,  II,  III,  and 
IV)  will  provide  the  student  with  ample  materials  for  exercises 
in  this  and  the  remaining  Orders  of  Counterpoint. 
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CHAPTER   VI. 

The  Fourth  Species  of  Strict  Counterpoint  in  Two  Parts. 

Syncopation. 

In  Duple  time  the  First  Beat  of  a  bar  naturally  receives  the 
accent,  e.g.  ; — 


Nevertheless  this  accent  may  be  artificially  removed  to  the 
Second  Beat  of  a  bar  in  order  to  obtain  contrast  of  Rhythm 
between  the  Counterpoint  and  the  Canto  Fermo.  When  the 
accent  is  thus  displaced,  Syncopation  is  produced. 

The  following  fragment  of  Counterpoint   is   written  in   the 
First  Order,  and  the  accents  are  undisturbed  : — 


:2=? 
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C.F. 
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But,  if  the  movement  of  each  note  of  the  Counterpoint  is  delayed 
for  the  value  of  One  Beat  by  the  use  of  a  Tie  (or  Bind), 
Syncopation  occurs,  and  an  example  of  the  Fourth  Order  of 
Counterpoint  is  the  result,  e.g.  : — 


(1) 


(2) 


(3) 


(4) 


(5) 


(6) 


(7) 
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A  careful  analysis  of  this  last  illustration  will  be  profitable : — ■ 
The  Counterpoint  begins  with  a  Perfect  Concord,  although  (as 
is  the  general  rule  in  all  Species  but  the  First)  a  Rest  precedes 
its  entrance.     In  Bar  2  the  Tied-note  *  is  a  Minor  Third  above 


*  In  this  book  the  expression  "  Tied-note  "  will  always  mean  the  second  of 
two  notes  joined  together  by  a  Tie  (or  Bind). 
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the  Canto  Fermo  ;  and,  being  a  Concord,  it  is  free  to  leap  to  the 
Sixth  above  the  Canto  Fermo.  In  Bar  3  the  Tied-note  is  a 
Perfect  Fourth,  and  that  interval  is  always  a  Discord  in  Two- 
part  Counterpoint. 

Now  let  this  Discord  be  compared  with  any  of  those  which 
have  been  hitherto  employed. 

The  Passing  and  Auxiliary  Notes  used  in  the  Second  and 
Third  Orders  are  immediately  preceded  by  a  note  either  just 
above  or  below  them  in  the  Diatonic  scale.  But  the  Perfect 
Fourth  in  Bar  3  is  introduced  by  retaining  a  sound  previously 
heard ;  and  in  Bars  5  and  6  the  dissonant  interval  of  the 
Seventh  makes  its  appearance  in  a  similar  manner. 

Discords  of  this  kind  are  called  Suspensions,  because  the 
motion  of  the  Counterpoint  is  suspended  for  the  moment. 
Suspensions  are  only  available  when  they  can  proceed  to  a 
Concord  one  degree  below  them  in  the  scale.  The  Concord  to 
which  they  are  tied  is  said  to  prepare  them.  The  Concord  to 
which  they  fall  is  said  to  resolve  them. 

[N.B. — These  technical  terms,  Preparation  and  Resolution, 
must  be  remembered.] 

Permissible  Discords. 

The  dissonant  intervals  which  may  be  introduced  as 
Suspensions  above  the  Canto  Fermo  are  the  Fourth,  the 
Seventh,  and  the  Ninth,  e.g. : — 

4        3  7        6  9        8 
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The  dissonant  intervals  available  below  the  Canto  Fermo  are 
the  Second,  the  Fourth,  and  the  Ninth,  e.g. :  — 


Ei^ii 
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TTZZ2Z 


2        3  4        5  l  '9        'io 

The  effect  of  the  Ninth  below  the  Canto  Fermo  is  much  the  same 
as  that  of  the  Second  below.  But  this  is  not  true  of  the  Ninth 
and  Second  above  the  Canto  Fermo  : — the  former  is  allowed,  the 
latter  is  not,  e.g. : — 

9        8 

2        1 
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The  Seventh  below  the  Canto  Fermo  must  never  be  used  as  a 
Suspension,  e.g.  :  — 


\—& 


- ■ <S> — l— o  - 

Always  Bad.      7 
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Some  modern  writers  have  attempted  to  introduce  the  dissonant 
Fifths  amongst  the  possible  Syncopations.  But  the  use  of  these 
intervals  causes  a  breach  of  the  rule,  recently  mentioned,  which 
requires  that  Suspensions  should  be  resolved  by  a  downward 
movement.  In  the  strict  style  no  prepared  Discord  may  rise ; 
consequently  the  following  progressions  must  be  regarded  as 
forbidden  innovations  : — ■ 


zcj l_cJn 

Bad, 
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=t 
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Bad. 


Similar  Motion  in  Thirds  and  Sixths. 

The  rule  given  in  Chapter  I  against  the  use  of  more  than 
three  Thirds  or  three  Sixths  in  Similar  Motion  does  not  apply  to 
the  Fourth  Order  of  Counterpoint.  In  this  Species  the  Syncopa- 
tion should  be  uninterrupted  if  possible  ;  and  passages  like  the 
following  are  therefore  allowed  : — 


Conjunct  and  Disjunct  Movement. 

In  svery  Order  of  Counterpoint  Disjunct  movement  is  often 
necessary.  Still  it  should  be  the  exception  rather  than  the  rule ; 
and,  when  the  Fourth  Species  is  to  be  written,  Conjunct  move- 
ment may  often  be  maintained  by  changes  of  Harmony,  thus : — 


M 

rj 
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Consecutive  Fifths  and  Octaves. 

The   employment    of    Syncopation    not    uncommonly    causes 
confusion  of  thought  respecting  the  Perfect  Concords. 
Let  the  two  following  examples  be  compared  : — 


5     6 


5    6 
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6     5 
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One  is  good  ;  the  other  is  not  so. 

If  the  student  will  bear  in  mind  the  explanations  in  regard  to 
accent  which  were  given  at  the  beginning  of  this  Chapter,  he 
need  not  be  long  in  doubt  as  to  the  reason  why  example  a  is 
irreproachable,  while  example  b  is  quite  irregular.  In  the  former 
case  an  elimination  of  the  Tied-notes  would  leave  three  Sixths  in 
succession,  e.g. : — 


In  the  latter  case  a  similar  process  would  result  in  the  appearance 
of  three  successive  Fifths,  e.g.  :• — ■ 


5 


Again,    Consecutive   Octaves   are    not    successfully   evaded   by 
delaying  the  movement  of  one  of  the  parts  : — 


tzz^zs: 
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Very  Bad. 

And,  yet  again,  Hidden  Fifths  and  Octaves  are  not  excused  when 
the  ill  effect  is  merely  postponed  : — 

c  8 


Bad.       6 
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Bad. 
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In  all  doubtful  cases  the  same  simple  test  will  settle  the 
question  : — Imagine  that  the  Tied-note  is  struck  out  ;  how  does 
the  progression  then  sound  ? 

When  this  touchstone  is  applied,  the  two  last  illustrations  at 
:mce  fall  under  condemnation  ;  for  these  are  the  results  : — • 


The  Tritone. 

In  like  manner  any  infraction   of  the  rule  which  forbids  the 
False  Relation  of  the  Tritone  may  be  readily  discovered,  e.g. : — 
a  be  d 
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The  rugged  effect  of  example  b  is  not  softened  by  the  Suspension 
contained  in  Bar  2  of  example  a  ;  and  example  c  fails  to  mollify 
the  harshness  of  example  d. 

The   use   of   the   interval   of    the    Augmented    Fourth    as   a 
Suspension  must  also  be  avoided. 

The   only   Fourth   allowable   in    syncopated   passages  is  the 
Perfect  Fourth,  e.g.  : — - 
4       3 


Good. 


The  Minor  Sixth. 

In  the  Fourth  Species  of  Counterpoint  Disjunct  movement  by 
the  interval  of  a  Minor  Sixth  is  not  to  be  regarded  as  in  any 
degree  faulty.  The  two  Minims  which  are  bound  together  have 
the  same  Time- value  as  a  Semibreve  ;  and  there  is  no  more 
objection  to  the  leap  in  question  being  made  in.  the  Fourth 
Species  than  there  was  in  the  First. 

Interruptions  in  the  Syncopation. 

It  sometimes  happens  that  the  course  taken  by  the  Canto 
Fermo  precludes  the  possibility  of  continuous  Syncopation. 

In  such  a  case  there  is  no  alternative  but  to  restore  the  accent 
to  its  natural  position  for  the  moment.  But  this  break  in  the 
Syncopation  should  not  extend  beyond  one  bar  at  a  time. 
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Here  are 

some  instances : — 

-si     V-        J         ■ 

c 

— & — \ 

Xjl — Q 1 

C? 

-<3T 

1    "- 

n — r 

L(S> — I 

J — — — s_ 

1 

Q     .. 

:q~£2Z 


£= 


-f=- 


32: 


|=S 


Comment    upon    each    of     these    examples    in    turn    will    be 
instructive. 

Ex.  a. — Continued  Syncopation  would  lead  to  the  doubling 
of  the  Leading  Note. 

Ex.  b. — Continued  Syncopation  would  cause  the  False 
Relation  of  the  Tritone. 

Ex.  c—  Syncopation  would  introduce  the  forbidden  Seventh 
below  the  Canto  Pernio. 

Ex.  d . — Syncopation  would  result  in  the  (attempted)  resolution 
of  one  Discord  (the  Fourth)  upon  another  Discord  (the 
Diminished  Fifth). 

Ex.  e. — Continued  Syncopation  would  not  be  faulty  for  the 
moment ;  but  the  subsequent  movements  of  the  Canto  Fermo 
would  lead  to  consecutive  Fifths,  thus  : — 


:^ 


-P--^ 


The  Unison. 

In  this  Species  the  Unison  is  allowed  to  appear  upon  the 
Second  Beat  in  a  bar. 

It  is  true  that  this  is  the  accented  beat  so  far  as  the  Counter- 
point is  concerned  ;  but  the  Canto  Fermo  takes  precedence  in 
respect  of  accent.  Moreover,  the  employment  of  the  Unison 
sometimes  serves  to  prolong  the  Syncopation,  e.g. : — 

-G 

-&>— — 


1=± 


T* 


This  privilege  should,  however,  be  claimed  only  when  nothing 
better  seems  possible. 
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Cadences. 

Pains  must  be  taken  to  carry  on  the  Syncopation  to  the  end, 
although  this  is  not  always  possible. 
The  best  Cadences  are  these  : — 


i 


w 


-j^l 


Z2I 


"cr 


Z5~ 


-<s>-       -e>-     -<s»-  -73- 

9       10 
This,  however,  is  good  :  — 

5         6 


And,  when  no  Syncopation  can  be  properly  prepared,  the  ending 
may  be  borrowed  from  the  Second  Species  thus: — 


=pa- 


:p: 


The  student  is  advised  to  give  attentive  consideration  to  the 
examples  which  follow  ;  and  he  will  find  it  profitable  to  seek  for 
reasons  why  an  occasional  interruption  of  the  Syncopation  takes 
place. 

Examples. 


je£ 


-&- 


C.F. 


m^-_ 


z£l 


m 


1 


izz: 
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C.F. 


±3u 


£ 


l*:£=ii 


— pa—.—fQ. 


Oil 


<s»—  hpg" j — 


:p=^=z 


i«?=zfcz:=z2 


-o — ,— e>- 


±z: 


32: 


^i 


zt=i 


3t 


&■■-&— rf 


ffi^-t 


-s> — h 


i 


ozhdzS 


C.F. 


^*" 


:?^" 


<s> — P-  -C^—zlz  ~ri — ^ 


:pc 


i=t 


^1^ 


:c5: 


^=ts: 


C.F. 


fP=* 


fctfccz 


P— & e>.- 


:^z=z^: 


r==j: 


:pzz  = 


zzzz: 


Q_ ,_  p. ^_r._Q 


FT2— p-jiip— F=H — r^n — =f=E=l=:^ 
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P2= 


?2--fi^ 


fe 


C.F. 


Z2I 


'L.Ci "2 


^2=H__f2Z 


:^2z::rp: 


^g=^=ra 


C.F. 

1^= 


p 


1IZ22I 


?z 


=t= 


-I f 


i^ 


ZZ2~ 


m^3EE3=mm 


r-i— r 


4q=|: 


_ctt 


-4=- 
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CHAPTER   VII. 

The  Fifth  Species  of  Strict  Counterpoint  in  Two  Parts. 

The  Fifth  Species,  which  is  commonly  called  Florid  Counter- 
point, may  be  described  as  a  compound  of  the  first  Four  Species. 

It  is  true  that,  in  Two  Parts,  the  First  Order  will  appear 
nowhere  but  in  the  last  bar.  But,  when  Three  (or  more) 
simultaneous  Parts  are  written  in  Florid  Counterpoint,  the 
introduction  can  anywhere  be  made  of  a  note  which  fills  one 
whole  bar.  The  description  is  therefore  correct.  Here  are  two 
simple  examples  of  the  mingling  of  the  various  species  : — 


:=t 


?=1e^I 


~o~ 


The  first  is  a  mixture  of  the  Second  and  Third  Orders :  the 
second  is  a  mixture  of  the  Third  and  Fourth  Orders. 

But  the  description  of  Florid  Counterpoint  given  above,  though 
accurate,  is  inadequate.  For,  in  addition  to  the  interchanging 
of  the  various  species,  the  occasional  introduction  of  Quavers  is 
permitted.  This  liberty,  however,  must  be  exercised  with 
discretion.  A  judicious  use  of  Quavers  tends  to  beautify  the 
Melody:  excessive  use  of  them  disfigures  it. 

A  complete  Bar  of  the  Second  Species  will  rarely  be  found  in 
a  good  piece  of  (Two-part)  Florid  Counterpoint.  It  is,  in  fact, 
a  good  plan  to  avoid  altogether  the  use  of  Two  Minims  in  one 
Bar,  unless  the  Second  Minim  can  be  joined  to  a  Tied-note  in 
the  following-  Bar,  e.g.  : — 


_j — « — 


-Lr- 


JZ£ 


J- 


zt 


zct 


ZOdr 


Although  example  a  is  not  incorrect,  example  b  is  better. 
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The   Third    Species  must   also  be  used  with  some  reserve. 
Eight  Crotchets  in  succession  can  be  allowed,  but  no  more,  e.g.  : — 


The  permission  to  use  a  Passing  Note  on  the  Third  Crotchet  of 
a  bar  still  holds  good  ;  but  this  applies  only  to  a  Bar  of  the  Third 
Order  unmixed  with  any  other.  When  a  Crotchet,  which  is 
placed  upon  the  Second  Beat,  has  been  immediately  preceded  b}' 
a  Minim,  or  by  Quavers,  or,  again,  when  it  is  immediately 
followed  by  Quavers,  it  should  be  a  Concord,  e.g.  :— 


t-gJ- 


:c2: 


!/*" 


i    i 


IC2I 


--*± 


=t 


Good. 


Good. 


Not  good. 


Not  good. 


Not  good. 


■u 


The  Tritone. 


The  rules  given  in  Chapter  V  for  the  treatment  of  the  Tritone 
in  melodic  passages  not  only  remain  in  full  force,  but  also  require 
some  expansion. 

A  pair  of  quavers  may  not  appear  between  the  notes  which 
together  form  the  interval  of  an  Augmented  Fourth,  if  those  notes 
fall  upon  successive  beats,  e.g.  :— 


All  of  these  passages  are  unmelodious. 

F.  E.  Gladstone— Strict  Counterpoint.— Novello.        C 
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The  next  examples  are,  however,  faultless  : — 


=t 


q=4 


*Z?I 


Syncopation. 

When  Syncopation  is  introduced,  the  Tied-note  must  not  be1 
of  longer  duration  than  that  of  its  immediate  predecessor,  e.g.  : — 


1=1= 


:^ 


3=1=J 


Rhythmically  bad. 


It  is  permitted  to  bind  Two  Crotchets  together  ;  but  in  Two-part 
work  this  licence  should  be  ignored,  e.g. : — 


Undesirable. 

Another  rule  should  be  mentioned. 

After  the  use  of  Two  Crotchets,  or  One  Crotchet  and  Two 
Quavers,  in  the  earlier  half  of  a  bar,  a  Minim  must  not  be 
introduced  upon  the  Second  beat  unless  it  can  be  joined  to  a 
Tied-note  in  the  following  bar,  e.g. : 

u 


m£mm 


Good. 


Good. 


■3ZL 


--!—,-. 


Clumsy. 


Clumsy. 


The  argument  in  support  of  this  rule  is  as  follows : — If  the 
activity  of  the  Counterpoint  is  checked  in  order  to  introduce 
Syncopation,  the  effect  will  justify  the  momentary  pause; 
whereas,  if  the  halt  is  purposeless  it  cannot  be  defended. 

This  rule,  however,  does  not  apply   to   the   Cadence.     Such 
endings  as  the  following  are  always  permissible  : — 
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The  use  of  Quavers  Further  Considered. 

The  employment  of  more  than  Two  Quavers  at  a  time  *s 
against  rule. 

It  is  also  undesirable  that  more  than  Two  should  appear  in 
any  One  bar,  e.g. : — 


lte^=^! 


ipz^: 


h — i — ■ — *—*r 


These  passages  are  not  absolutely  incorrect  ;  and  yet,  a 
!  multiplicity  of  notes  of  trifling  Time- value  may  easily  create 
;    an  undignified  effect. 

But  obedience  to  the  two  following  rules  is  imperative  : — ■ 

(a)  Quavers  must  never  be  introduced  at  the  First  Half  of  a 
Beat. 

(b)  Quavers    must    be    neither    approached    nor    quitted   by 
leap,  e.g.  :— 


£ 


::=E 


:p=^z— 


-br-h 


iq^z: 


Rhythmically  bad. 


Frivolous. 


W—W 

-—\zz 


m 


~Z2~— 


Suspensions  Further  Considered. 

It  is  necessary  to  keep  in  constant  remembrance  the  fact  that 
Duple  Time  is  the  rhythmical  basis  of  these  studies. 

No  Suspension  can  find  its  proper  Resolution  anywhere  but 
upon  the  Second  beat  of  a  bar. 

The  following  attempts  at  Resolution  are  unsatisfactory, 
particularly  the  second  : — 

7     6    5 


*=3t=*l 


I  ^ —  I      I     "[•-   !* 

2      3      5 

In  example  a  the  Fifth  appears  where  the  Sixth  should  be. 
In  example  b  the  Fifth  appears  where  the  Third  should  be. 
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Nevertheless  a  Crotchet  or  a  pair  of  Quavers  may  intervene' 
between  a  Discord  and  its  Resolution  with  a  very  graceful 
result,  e.g.  : — - 


(1) 


(2)  (3) 

b   (1)  (2)  (3) 


-<s>- 

(4) 


O 

t5; 


S 


(6) 


(4) 


:.C2: 
-is- 


(■>) 


(6) 


""L/ 

' 

*/     ^°  -*-    -o- 

/SP  -KT 

(7) 


I 

A  few  observations  in  regard  to  these  embellishments  are  called 
for  here. 

In  Bars  2  and  4  of  example  a,  also  in  Bar  4  of  example  b, 
a  leap  to  a  note  consonant  with  the  Canto  Fermo  is  made  before 
the  Resolution  of  the  Discord. 

In  Bar  3  of  example  a  Conjunct  movement  is  interposed 
between  the  Discord  and  its  Resolution. 

In  the  Fifth  bars  of  both  examples  the  Resolution  of  the 
Discord  is  anticipated. 

But,  in  spite  of  all  this  variety,  every  Discord  finds  its  ultimate 
Resolution  upon  the  Second  beat  of  a  bar.  Special  attention 
should  be  directed  to  this  important  point. 

In  any  doubtful  case,  let  the  student  reduce  the  syncopated 
passage  to  the  Fourth  Order  by  casting  out  the  ornament,  e.g. : — 


Ornamental  form. 


■x±=.\  — 


Simplification. 

^-1 — I 


Good. 


Ornamental  form. 


Simplification. 


=P- 


H 


Bad. 


*  This  illustration  is  taken  from  an  example  by  Fux. 
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Cadences. 

In  Florid  Counterpoint  the  favourite  Cadences  are  those 
belonging  to  the  Fourth  Order. 

These  may  be  used  with  or  without  ornamentation. 

The  embellishments  recently  explained  are  often  introduced  ; 
but,  if  the  preceding  Bars  have  been  full  of  activity  in  the 
Counterpoint,  an  unadorned  ending  will  be  in  better  taste. 

Sometimes,  however,  the  Canto  Fermo  itself  makes  Syncopation 
impossible.  In  such  a  case  recourse  must  be  had  to  the  Third 
Order,  e.g. : — 


0  .m.      9 

1  f        I  ' 


Examples. 


W^ 


£2b 


TZ- 


•— n— r— !     '  n \ 


y^ 


^2— 


ZEZZZZ. 


C.F. 


-d-r-PL 


L  I   m  '  *~\  -P   I      I Ft I — *-*-]-» — »-  m——] — h 


-^Vs^pn-e-1 


is: 


22"zzzn: 


Et 


^^ib: 


*r»^ 


:F^: 
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C.F. 


-k 


*r*: 


_o_ 


i 


H-^- 


m 


:Et=B 


£?£ 


«=tst 


W-jzwr 


iz 


±=t 


m 


C.F. 


-© 


a 


mm^i 


:ziczz 


rKZ^zirp: 


^E^EEE 


ii 


ft 


TZS2: 


1 


=F 


=1=j=nq: 


=p:| 


:=£2i 


I). Q_ 

l&ta 


i 


?— e± 


aggjs^SEffiB 


!=2= 


zat 


r^zip_ 


-» — i—  e>- 


:p: 


C.F. 
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-I P — m- 


It= 


i=t=t=t: 


I 


:fc— - 


E*^l^l 


r#-rr 


:c3: 


ft* 


tfc2^ 


2: 


_Q. 


_Q. 


C.F. 


5=2 


fa^feffi 


T± 


e> — 1— 


***         r*           f"Q         "F3 

_Q. 

§sy        1        1        r 

L 1 

ft^  fr-„-P     P  »     «  •  *     H  -J — »  »  I  -I      4- 

ggJ«K.P    ■ — I — i r— ! — r    *  \  rJ — , — f     0 — 

1 —  i      ,"1 

"^t?  p     •■■■       i     I        ,    i              I          i     i  ■  -I           °- 

■  0 — gi — »-"-  - 

£2 


1 


l^^^=f?=^^EJEg= 
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Strict  Counterpoint  in  Triple  Time. 


Any  Treatise  on  Counterpoint  would  be  incomplete  without 
some  reference  to  Triple  Time. 

Either  Three  or  Six  Notes  may  be  written  against  One. 

The  former  is  regarded  as  a  variation  of  the  Second  Species ; 
the  latter  is  looked  upon  as  a  variation  of  the  Third  Order. 


Three  Notes  against  One. 

The  Counterpoint  will  begin  with  a  Perfect  Concord  upon  the 
Second  Beat  of  the  First  Bar  ;  and,  in  the  succeeding  bars,  the 
second  and  third  notes  may  be  either  Concords  or  Discords. 

Conjunct  movement  is  still  to  be  preferred  ;  and,  of  course, 
Discords  should  be  neither  approached  nor  quitted  by  leap. 

A  special  use  of  the  Nota  Cambiata  is,  however,  available. 

When  the  Counterpoint  has  moved  a  step  downwards  in  the 
scale  at  the  beginning  of  a  bar,  the  leap  of  a  Third  in  the  same 
direction  is  permissible,  provided  that  the  First  Beat  of  the 
succeeding  bar  supplies  the  intermediate  note  thus  : 


nq: 


-*±=z&z 


"O 


o  •- 


A  change  ot  Harmony  within  the  Bar  may  also   produce   a 
satisfactory  result,  e.g.  : — 


i 


~1- 


tm 


122^ 


V 


— pa= 


G>  t- 
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Some  variety  in  the  manner  of  ending  is  possible,  e.g. : — 

l-r ~n 1 1 


:d: 


-ri— <s>- 


ZZZL 


-ZZ2 


~ygp~ 


3± 


=^=p: 


^= 


=^— P2 


ZZZZ27EZ 


i^ 


■^•T  *" 


If  a  dot  is  placed  after  every  note  of  any  one  of  the  Cant  I  Fermi 
already  provided,  the  student  will  find  abundant  opportunities  for 
the  practice  of  this  and  the  other  varieties  of  Counterpoint  which 
are  to  be  explained  in  this  Chapter. 


Examples. 


gjrf^zg 


j£2 


~^JZt. 


ife^zz!: 


H G>-  -£2 1 


Bil 


^_ 


-<S>  -— 


-<s>--- 


C.F. 


H 


_lj<2^-_Q 


TZ^. 


t-T- 


:sfc^: 


xi: 


H— I- 


E_gJjgL£ 


T&-P 


1 1" 


Pi: 


-e?-1-- 


C.F. 


Ill 


-o--- 


cezzzi =nz^ 

£2 


pz 


^zz£Ezt3 


-+- 


z^zdi 


T=P=i: 


<S>-!-^-<S>- 


— I — I — I- 


ZS2 


=pr 


~£2I 


-<£>-_?.- 


]nm 


m 


i 


y— e 


i 


t=ea-g: 
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fefESE=3 


ez 


T*- 


— I- 


-F-1 — I — 


izzzztz: 


^-"^^p 


t=p~- 


fccki 


^te=i^^± 


Ifcgfcg 


±^^^: 


eeeI 


iqizzzztt; 


C..F. 


*£ 


-p-refc 


qqzzqzzzi 


S=£2Z 


E= 


T*-Gh 


-jz£ 


4— + 


-fc-F— &- 


-&--- 


1-Z2- 


-O-— - 


2xz: 


wm 


C.F. 

[=zHz==ErEE 


C2-0- 


-P--S 


?2^ 


zpz^zrp: 


t=t 


"I 1 1 


zez: 


zezz: 


^^£^j^ 


fe3E 


e-P^V^. 


fe 


F 


=t=H=* 


£^BfS 


z- 


iS^rE 


** 


_Q_/ 


Six  Notes  against  One. 

The  Counterpoint  will  begin  after  a  Crotchet  Rest. 
Passing    Notes     may    be,    and     indeed     should    be,    freely 
introduced,  e.g. : — 

r±  1       I       I      !      !    j 


b£= 


^J-UU-U-r 


-Q  * 


-  f  f- 


PJzHl 
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But  Auxiliary  Notes  must  be  used  with  caution,  and  not  upon 


either  of  the  beats,  e.g 


— J — 1— , — ) — 1-, 


a: 


Y-Q-— 


loz- 


H-(S>- 


,— I- 


.iz^zfc; 


-4-4 


Good* 


Good. 


Bad. 


Bad. 


— ^-3- — I — I  -J-i-4-I-r 


Bad. 


&- 


IQIj 


iH 


Barf. 


Interesting  use  may  be  made  of  the  Nota  Cambiata,  either  in 
the  earlier  or  in  the  later  parts  of  a  bar,  thus  :  — 


:^z* 


izfL 


□ZS2 


—I — I— }— ^ 


z*r^: 


E3ES 


-j-j-^-^-, 


:q; 


"C3 


353: 


-*  -•■ 


^r 


1     r  1     1     I 


m 


-•-  -w 


Cadences. 


Owing  to  the  number  of  notes  containe  1  in  a  bar,  there  is 
choice  to  be  made  from  among  the  following  endings  : — 

— — n — 1 — 1 i-H—h -p. — 5 — i — 1 — I — I — I  -p. 

j — 1__^ — j__j — \ — 1 —        1 — — 1      — . 


rt 


afc?: 


~JZt 


:s3i--_::_i_ 


±z*: 


,rrz2:z 


t<s»-i 


fi  TV 


-G>- '       —   — a —   —  ■ 

-w-f-1-w-r 

1  1     1  1 


-<s»-' 


* 


fcS>-£ 


=|p-f-^=p: 


:4«=s* 
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Examples. 

BEE 


C.P\ 


fS= 


ZZ2JZZ 


^HzHl 


?2: 


fclllgfegiliESgg^llli 


-<*3-— - 


ji.  I,    — !-«H — I ^-«-*fcr    , — M 1 — — I — 1-^— f 


i-iza: 


S 


Jzi: 


iq.: 


-o  -— - 


-  -s>--- 


1 


C.F. 


Sfe 


:£2: 


1 


<s>--- 


ft** 


-<S>-- 


i©zt=tE^ES=fezr=t=tzLz±rP= 


tzt 


*t 


rt 
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Syncopation  in  Triple  Time. 

The  Counterpoint  will  enter  after  a  Minim  Rest. 

The  First  of  the  two  notes  joined  by  a  Tie  should  appear  upon 
the  Third  Beat  of  a  bar ;  and  its  Resolution  will  usually  be  upon 
the  Second  Beat  of  the  next  bar. 

This  may,  however,  be  deferred  until  the  Third  Beat,  i; 
one  of  the  ornamental  figures  allowed  in  the  Fifth  Order  is 
employed,  e.g.  : — 

-4 


^ 


211 


23t 


I 


-&>  -\—G> — 


-e>  — 


i 


-=~p~~  p^ 

•O-l    •» A         I 


Here  are  some  of  the  possible  Cadences 

L 


mm. 


- 


-ri-o- 


*&*^ 


$ 


--&-*- 


zjoli:i  : 


-<S>— 


-p-  -p- 


-s>-' 


p~ 


-W-J- 


zq: 


'Pi 
1 

Examples 


C.F. 


££_-3-^: 


=3d 


l^ill 


g^ 


3± 


Mqp3 


3d=®Z3±±2i 


-*^— <r?-|-^-  <g— <^-t-p 


-^ 


:fe£=^z= 


-,-s>-- 


mm 
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:pz! 
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Florid  Counterpoint  in  Triple  Time. 

If  the  foregoing  remarks  have  been  clearly  understood,  the 
student  will  find  no  difficulty  in  writing  the  Fifth  Species  of 
Counterpoint  in  Triple  time. 

He  must,  however,  avoid  excessive  use  of  crotchets.  Even 
two  complete  bars  of  the  Third  Species  written  in  succession 
would  produce  an  undesirable  sameness  of  Rhythm. 

The  Cadence  should  be  formed  with  the  aid  of  Syncopation 
whenever  this  is  possible. 

Examples. 


C.F. 


Wk\r-H 


h& 


-G>-±~ 


m 


w 


E3EE33?f 


I 


:^p: 


@=d=^ 


1=*- 


1 


£=W=0=\ 

— <s» — 

-f^-tfr-fcz 

-pa— 

— o- 

m        — i — i — «— i — 

h    -t— ^ 

tz 

ff^jrtr— 

. — 

_ 

J 

M?V 

rj>  • 



— Q-- —  1 

C.F. 

ze^v h° 

r~ r 

Wft-b;— 

^ 

z^_—  #  -^z«— c-^~f -*-p  "ir 

—^  m  M — i  i  r 

^-#-a — **- 

zEd 

L_    1    l    !    r4-h        --L-r- 

— i — — — \—*—m-\- 

-&-- 


See=ee 


ZC27. 
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— Z3 m~\-  * 

-»-^-m-w--\- 


aiip: 
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CHAPTER  IX. 

The  Harmonies  available  in    Three-Part  Counterpoint. 

The  Consonant  Intervals  may  be  combined  in  various  ways. 

For  example,  supposing  the  note  A  (  :%^^^=^  \  to  be  sustained 

by  one  voice,  a  second  voice  may  add  the  interval  of  a  Third 
above  it,  while  another  may  add  a  Perfect  Fifth  above  it  without 
disturbing  the  harmonious  effect,  e.g.  • — 


Again,  the  note  A  may  be  heard  in  consonance  with  both  the 
Third  and  the  Fifth  below  it,  e.g. : — 


-7-S-; —  e> — Tl 
-ftvK e< fl 


And,  yet  again,  the  note  A  may  be  heard  in  combination  with 
two  Thirds ; — one  above  it  and  one  below  it,  e.g. :— 


1: 


The  result  in  each  case  is  the  formation  of  what  is  called 
a  Triad. 

The  Consonant  Triads  are  those  compounded  of  the  following 
intervals,  reckoned  upwards  from  the  lowest  note: — (i)  a  Major 
Third  combined  with  a  Perfect  Fifth;  (2)  a  Minor  Third 
combined  with  a  Perfect  Fifth.  The  former  is  a  Major  Triad, 
the  latter  is  a  Minor  Triad.  Both  are  sometimes  spoken  of  as 
Common  Chords. 

Dissonant  Triads  would  result  from  the  union  either  of  a 
Minor  Third  with  a  Diminished  Fifth,  or  of  a  Major  Third  with 
an  Augmented  Fifth  ;  but  with  such  combinations  the  student  of 
Strict  Counterpoint  has  no  concern.  The  only  Triads  which  are 
to  be  regarded  as  Harmonies  (or  Chords)  are  the  Consonant 
Triads  already  explained. 
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But,  besides  these,  the  intervals  of  the  Third  and  the  Sixth 
may  unite  in  Consonant  Harmony.  Three  such  conjunctions 
are  available  ;  (a)  the  union  of  a  Minor  Third  with  a  Minor 
Sixth,  (b)  the  union  of  a  Major  Third  with  a  Major  Sixth,  and 
(c)  the  union  of  a  Minor  Third  with  a  Major  Sixth.  Here  are 
the  three  varieties  :  — 

a  b  c 

These  are  known  as  Chords  of  the  Sixth. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  in  Chapter  I  the  Perfect  Fourth 
was  excluded  from  the  list  of  Concords.  This  interval  must  still 
be  regarded  as  a  Discord  whenever  it  is  formed  between  the 
Lowest  Part  and  either  of  the  others.  But,  when  it  appears  in 
Three-part  Counterpoint  between  the  upper  voices,  the  Perfect 
Fourth  ranks  as  a  Concord ;  and,  therefore,  the  following 
combinations  form  good  chords  : — 


mm 


Now  let  the  third  Chord  of  the  Sixth  (that  obtained  by 
combining  a  Minor  Third  with  a  Major  Sixth)  be  examined 
(Ex.  c).  Although  the  notes  F  and  B  are  both  consonant  with 
the  Lowest  Part,  they  are  dissonant  with  one  another. 

Careful  attention  should  be  paid  to  this  fact,  for  it  gives  rise  to 
an  important  Rule,  which  may  be  formulated  thus  : — Two  sounds 
which,  taken  in  conjunction,  form  the  interval  of  an  Augmented 
Fourth  or  its  inversion  {i.e.,  a  Diminished  Fifth),  may  neverthe- 
less unite  in  Harmony  with  a  Third  sound  placed  below  them, 
provided  that  this  Third  sound  forms  a  Concord  with  each  of  the 
others,  e.g. : — 


H^l 


[Here  it  may  be  convenient  to  explain  that  the  Lowest  voice 
of  Three  is  often  spoken  of  as  the  Bass  (i.e.,  the  basis  of  the 
Harmony),  even  when  the  Bass  Clef  is  not  employed,  e.g. : — 


In  this  last  example  the  notes  F  and  E  constitute  the  Bass  Part, 
although  the  Tenor  Clef  is  used.] 
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But  Three  Parts  may  combine  in  other  ways  than  those 
already  shown.  A  Third  and  an  Octave  above  the  Bass,  or  a 
Sixth  and  an  Octave  above  the  Bass  will  produce  good  Harmony. 

These  Chords  are,  however,  less  satisfactory  than  a  complete 
Triad  or  Chord  of  the  Sixth,  for  the  simple  reason  that  an 
Octave  is  little  more  than  a  Duplication  of  the  sound  heard  in 
the  Bass. 

Still  further  variety  in  writing  Three-part  Harmony  is  possible ; 
for  both  Triads  and  Chords  of  the  Sixth  may  be  written  in  either 
Close  or  Extended  positions,  thus  : — 


-G- 
Zt21 


Close  positions. 


Extended  positions. 


It  is  even  allowable  to  place  above  the  Bass  Two  Fifths,  Two 
Thirds,  or  Two  Sixths,  thus  : — 


_Q. 


~&— ;:— s— ■■= 


: :  — r?~ 


But  these  doublings  of  the  Fifth,  the  Third,  and  the  Sixth  are 
only  justifiable  when  some  difficulty  in  the  Part-writing  presents 
itself ;  and  they  will  rarely  (or  never)  be  necessary  in  the  First 
Order  of  Counterpoint. 

The  Harmonies  which  may  be  formed  from  the  Modern  Major 
and  Minor  scales  are  as  follows  : — 

In  the  Key  of  C  Major. 


Y-T-r-\  -G— 


13 


fS>— i 

:z2zj 


rr— £2  —  rr-Q- 

— &- 


-<s>- 


-G-JLci-n-t 


iiiiiSliiliSlill 
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In  the  Key  of  A  Minor. 


m- 


Q .^ O 


O- O — 


-Q. 


res: 
-<*s>- 
-<s>- 


-<s>- 


^-S--, 


It  will  be  observed  that  the  Modern  Form  of  the  Minor  Mode 
offers  a  little  less  variety  of  Harmony  than  that  which  can  be 
derived  from  the  Major  Mode.  In  Chapter  II,  however,  it  was 
pointed  out  that  modulation  from  a  given  Minor  key  to  its 
Relative  Major  key  may  be,  and  indeed  occasionally  must  be 
freely  made.  When  this  fact  is  considered  the  somewhat  limited 
resources  of  the  Minor  Mode  need  not  disquiet  the  most  anxious 
of  students. 
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CHAPTER  X. 

The  First  Species  of  Strict  Counterpoint  in  Three 

Parts. 


A  beginner  in  the  study  of  Three-part  Counterpoint  should 
have  a  twofold  purpose  in  view. 

He  should  aim  (i)  at  equally  good  Melody  in  all  the  Parts, 
and  (2)  at  fulness  of  harmony. 

In  practice,  however,  it  will  be  found  that  these  two  ideals  are 
sometimes  irreconcilable. 

The  following  examples  will  elucidate  this  point  : — 


~C2: 


:s2: 


§? 


:~q: 


C.F. 


-F— &- 


inn^m 


b 

-O- 

— 0 

-& 

n     1 

— © — 

Q 

—Z2~ 

"^fli 

^ 

] 

>_, 

^^ 

1*      ■ 

_a 

— 0 — 

— 0 

-^r«-IP--jE^|-°-| 

H-b- 

C.F. 

— ^ 

&&-0- 

t== 

—  0 — 

_Q_ 

— ^  — 

~r3 — 

r-=-b!-      i    ^ !     ..-""- II 

V       cy 



L 1       '-"*'        1 1 

In  example  a  every  Chord  but  the  last  is  complete  ; — that  is  to 
say,  three  distinct  sounds  are  combined.     Bars  1,  3,  4,  6,  and  7 


?s 
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all  contain  Triads;  Bars  2,  5,  8,  and  9  contain  Chords  of  the 
Sixth.  The  consequence  is  that  the  Melody  is  to  some  extent 
sacrificed  to  the  Harmony  ;  for  there  is  too  frequent  repetition 
of  certain  notes. 

On  the  other  hand,  example  b,  while  somewhat  less  rich  in 
Harmony,  is  more  Melodious. 

These  statements  call  for  fuller  explanation. 

Let  example  a  be  submitted  to  close  scrutiny.  In  the  Alto 
Part,  the  notes  D,  Ej?,  and  Bb,  all  appear  three  times;  and  in 
the  Tenor  Part,  Bars  5  and  6  are  mere  repetitions  of  Bars  3  and  4. 

Now  let  example  b  be  carefully  examined. 

In  the  Alto  Part  the  only  note  which  appears  three  times  is 
the  Dominant  of  the  scale. 

In  the  Tenor  Part  the  Mediant  appears  no  less  than  four 
times ;  still  there  is  not  only  abundant  variety  in  the  Melody 
of  that  Part  in  other  respects,  but  also  an  interesting  imitation 
of  a  portion  of  the  Canto  Fermo  itself. 

On  the  whole,  then,  example  b  is  the  better. 

Consecutive,  and  Hidden  Octaves  and  Fifths. 

It  must  be  evident  that,  as  the  number  of  Parts  increases, 
the  danger  of  offending  against  the  laws  of  Part  -  writing 
increases  also. 

When  Counterpoint  is  written  in  Three  Parts,  much  vigilance 
is  necessary  in  order  to  avoid  Consecutive  Octaves  and  Fifths 
both  in  Similar  and  in  Contrary  Motion. 

But  some  relaxation  of  the  rule  which  forbids  Hidden  Octaves 
and  Fifths  is  now  permissible. 

Hidden  Fifths  and  Octaves  are  allowed  between  the  Middle 
and  either  of  the  Outer  Parts,  provided  that  the  following 
conditions  are  fulfilled  :—  (a)  The  Upper  Part  must  move 
conjunctly  while  the  Lower  Part  leaps,  (b)  The  Third  Part 
must  at  the  same  time  either  proceed  in  Contrary  Motion,  or 
remain  stationary,  e.g.  : — 


rt»V 

_Q_ 

■-&— 

f~^~ 

-<s>— 

"jCL 

[22~ 

-<s> — t 

r  s>— 

(£2- 

Led 
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1*3=1 

\a*: 

'■-G>r- 

_C2_ 

MseS 

Hidden    Fifths   and    Octaves,  however,  cannot  be  permitted 
between  the  Extreme  Parts  [i.e.,  the  highest  and  the  lowest), 
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except  when  there  is  a  serious  difficulty  in  approaching  the  final 
bar.     It  sometimes  happens  at  the  conclusion  of  an  exercise  that 
a  choice  must  be  made  between  two  evils,  e.g.  :  — 
a  b 


In  such  a  contingency  the  lesser  evil  must  be  chosen.  In 
example  a  there  are  Hidden  Octaves  between  the  Extreme 
Parts.  In  example  b  there  are  Hidden  Unisons  between  the 
Bass  and  the  Middle  Part.  The  student  should  choose  the 
former  without  a  moment's  hesitation  ;  for  the  progression  by 
Similar  Motion  to  the  Unison  is  always  objectionable,  even  in 
more  Parts  than  Three. 

The  Diminished  Fifth. 

In  Two-part  Counterpoint  the  Diminished  Fifth  comes  into 
use  only  as  a  Passing  Note. 

In  Three-part  Counterpoint  that  interval  is  frequently  an 
essential  portion  of  the  Harmony. 

A  Diminished  Fifth  must  never  be  immediately  preceded  or 
followed  by  a  Perfect  Fifth  ;  but  Similar  Motion  to  it,  from  some 
interval  other  than  a  Fifth,  is  not  at  all  bad,  even  when  the 
Highest  Part  leaps,  provided  that  the  Lowest  Part  proceeds  in 
Contrary  Motion,  e.g.  : — 


_Q_^ 


^EJS^EJEJEJJ^aj 


Bad. 


Bad. 


Good. 


Good. 


Good. 


Similar  Motion  and  Oblique  Motion. 
Similar  Motion  in  all  the  Parts  at  once  is  not  desirable  ;   but  it 
cannot  be  forbidden  in  approaching  a  Chord  of  the  Sixth,  if  the 
Interval  of  the  Sixth  is  placed  at  the  top  of  the  Harmony,  thus: — 


mm 
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Oblique  Motion  is  often  necessary  in  Three-part  work ;  but  it 
is  important  that  more  than  one  repe'ition,  in  successive  bars,  of 
any  note  should  be  avoided.  In  the  former  of  the  Two  subjoined 
examples  the  Middle  Part  is  not  bad  ;  in  the  latter  it  is  poor : — ■ 


The  False  Relation  of  the  Tritone. 

Some  of  those  progressions  which  cause  the  False  Relation  of 
the  Tritone,  and  which  would  be  utterly  condemned  in  Two 
Parts,  may  be  tolerated  under  certain  conditions  in  Three  Parts. 

The  following  illustrations  present  the  Tritone  in  aspects  quite 
as  offensive  in  Three  Parts  as  in  Two  :  — 


:o=i=? 


E^mm^ 


But  the  next  examples  are  quite  allowable  : — 


-Gh 


m-. 


B=C2- 


it^ErHl? 


:ffQ=[=^=f 


The  matter  may  be  reduced  to  Rule  as  follows  : — 

(a)  The  False  Relation  of  the  Tritone  is  forbidden  in  Conjunct 
movement  between  the  Highest  and  the  Lowest  Parts. 

(b)  The  False  Relation  of  the  Tritone  is  not  forbidden  either 
between  the  Middle  Part  and  the  Lowest,  or  between  the  Middle 
Part  and  the  Highest;  when  these  parts  proceed  in  Contrary 
Motion. 
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But  an  important  exception  to  the  First  of  these  rules  is 
admissible: — When  the  Fifth  above  the  Subdominant  precedes 
the  Third  above  the  Dominant  the  effect  is  not  bad,  e.g.  : — 


(C  Major.) 


(A  Minor.) 


The  Unison. 

The  two  Tables  of  Harmonies  given  in  Chapter  IX  contain 
numerous  instances  of  the  use  of  the  Octave  above  the  Bass. 

The  employment  of  the  Unison  is,  however,  entirely  forbidden 
in  the  First  Order  of  Counterpoint,  except  in  the  First  and 
Last  Bars. 

Close  and  Extended  Positions. 

Three-part  Harmony  is  good  in  both  Close  and  Extended 
positions  within  certain  limits. 

It  is  generally  best  to  write,  either  for  Bass,  Tenor,  and  Alto 
voices  ;  or  for  Tenor,  Alto,  and  Treble. 

Nevertheless,  good  Harmony  may  be  written  for  Bass,  Alto, 
and  Treble  voices. 

The  only  safe  rules  to  follow,  in  regard  to  the  distribution  of 
the  parts,  are  these  :— 

(a)  The  two  upper  voices  should  not  be  separated  by  any 
interval  wider  than  an  Octave. 

(b)  The  two  lower  voices  may,  occasionally,  be  separated  by 
an  interval  wider  than  an  Octave,  on  condition  that  the  two 
upper  voices  are  at  that  moment  in  Close  Harmony  with  one 
another,  e.g. : — 


_£2_ 


:zsi 


Good. 


Good. 


Not  good. 


Very  bad. 


The  crossing  of  Parts. 

The  two  upper  voices  may  pass  over  or  below  one  another 
with  freedom.  For  the  present,  however,  it  will  be  wiser  to 
avoid  carrying  the  lowest  voice  above  either  of  the  others. 
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The  Major  Sixth  of  the  Minor  Scale. 

In  Chapter  IV  stress  was  laid  upon  the  fact  that  the  real 
Submediant  of  a  Minor  Scale  is  the  Minor  Sixth  above  the  Tonic 

It  is  as  important  that  the  student  should  recognize  this  truth 
in  Three-part  writing  as  it  was  in  Two-part  work. 

Nevertheless,  when  a  cadence  (in  the  First  Order)  is  approached, 
the  Major  Sixth  of  the  Minor  scale  may  sometimes  come  into 
use  in  such  a  manner  as  to  produce  exceptional  Harmonies, 

Let  the  following  progressions  be  attentively  examined  ". — 


In  each  of  these  illustrations  the  note  F$  harmonizes  with  the 
other  two  voices  without  being  truly  a  portion  of  the  Harmonic 
Scale. 

The  explanation  is  that  it  is  treated  in  every  case  exactly  as  if 
it  were  a  Passing  Note  ;  and  the  justification  for  its  appearance 
is  to  be  found  in  the  fact  that  the  unmelodious  leap  of  an 
Augmented  Second  is  thereby  avoided.  Harmonies  such  as 
these  may  be  termed  "  Passing  Chords." 

Beginnings  and  Endings. 

When  the  Canto  Fermo  is  in  the  Lowest  Part  the  best  manner 
of  beginning  is  to  write  a  complete  Triad  in  the  First  bar.  For 
any  sufficient  reason,  however,  either  the  Octave  and  the  Third 
or  the  Octave  and  the  Fifth  may  be  written  instead.  All  the 
following  would  be  good  Harmonies  with  which  to  begin  an 
exercise  in  the  key  of  C  Major  : — ■ 


-<s>- 


S 


gr= 


IH 


A  Chord  of  the  Sixth  is  never  permitted  in  the  First  bar. 

It  is  impossible  in  Three  Parts  to  begin  with  a  complete  Triad, 
when  the  Canto  Fermo  is  placed  in  either  the    Middle   or   the. 
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Highest  Part ;  because  the  Bass  of  the  First  Chord  must  always 
be  the  Tonic,  i.e.,  the  same  note  as  that  with  which  the  Canto 
Fermo  itself  begins.  But  any  Harmony  from  which  the  interval 
of  the  Sixth  above  the  Bass  is  absent  may  be  used  at  the 
commencement  of  an  Exercise  ;  and  it  is  allowable,  in  the  First 
bar,  to  write  not  merely  Two  but,  in  circumstances  of  special 
difficulty,  all  the  Three  voices  in  Unison,  e.g. : — 


/?£-     " 

vl/ 

(&H 

_. 



_^=^ e-> 1 

J. 

Whether  the  Parts  be  few  or  many,  an  essential  feature  of 
the  Close  is  that  one  of  the  voices  (it  matters  not  which)  must 
proceed  from  the  Leading  Note  to  the  Tonic. 

The  penultimate  bar  may  contain  either  (a)  a  Chord  of  the 
Sixth  placed  upon  the  Supertonic,  (b)  a  Chord  of  the  Sixth 
placed  upon  the  Leading  Note,  or  (c)  a  Major  Triad  having  the 
Dominant  for  its  Bass,  e.g. :  — 
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Observation  should  be  particularly  directed  to  the  fact  that  a 
Three-part  Cadence  is  an  addition  to  (not  an  alteration  of)  the 
ordinary  Two  part  Cadence.  Placed  in  either  of  the  Upper 
Parts  the  added  voice  should  supply  the  interval  of  a  Third 
above  the  Bass  of  the  Final  Chord.  When  it  is  the  Lowest 
of  the  three  Parts  it  must  proceed  to  the  Tonic. 
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The  Tierce  de  Picardie. 
Ancient  Composers  objected  to  the  use  of  a  Minor  Third  above 
the   Bass   of  a    Final    Chord.     In  the  ending  of  a  passage  of 
Harmony  written  in  the  Minor  Mode,  they  either  omitted  the 
Third  altogether,  or  else  used  a  Major  Third,  e.g.  : — 


PiUK: 


This  substitution  of  a  Major  for  a  Minor  Third  is  known  as 
the  Tierce  de  Picardie. 

It  has  now,  however,  become  purely  a  question  of  taste 
whether  the  Third  in  the  concluding  Harmony  should  be  Minor 
or  Major  ;  for,  since  the  time  of  Bach,  the  Minor  Third  above  the 
Bass  has  found  general  acceptance  as  an  appropriate  Harmony 
upon  which  to  end. 


The  Composition  of  a  Canto  Fermo. 

Although  any  of  the  Canti  Fermi  already  provided  may  be 
used  as  well  in  Three  Parts  as  in  Two,  it  will  be  good  practice 
for  the  student  sometimes  to  write  a  Canto  Fermo  of  his  own 
composiiion. 

All  that  is  absolutely  necessary  is  (a)  that  no  Canto  Fermo 
should  contain  any  forbidden  Melodic  progression,  such  (for 
instance)  as  the  leap  of  a  Major  Sixth,  (b)  that  the  Canto  Fermo 
should  begin  and  end  with  the  Tonic  (or  Key-note),  and  (c)  that 
the  last  note  but  one  should  always  be  the  Supertonic. 

But  no  good  Canto  Fermo  will  wander  beyond  the  compass  of 
an  Octave- 

This  compass  may,  however,  range,  either  between  the 
Key-note  and  its  Octave,  or  between  the  Dominant  and  its 
Octave. 

The  former  method  will  result  in  the  construction  of  an 
Authentic*  Melody  ;  the  latter  will  produce  a  Plagal*  Melody, 
e.g.  :  — 

(Authentic.)  _«<5_ 
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*  These  terms  originated  in  connection  with  the  Ancient  Modal  system. 
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The  student  should  now  be  in  a  position  to  work  out  exercises 
in  Three  Parts  in  the  First  Species  of  Counterpoint. 

But  he  must  not  be  satisfied  with  his  progress  until  he  is 
able  to  write  with  equal  facility  wherever  the  Canto  Fermo  is 
placed  ;  i  e.,  whether  it  be  the  Highest,  the  Lowest,  or  the 
Middle  Part. 

In  his  first  attempts  he  will  probably  find  it  wise  to  employ 
one  or  another  of  the  Canti  Fermi  given  in  the  earlier  chapters 
of  this  book.  These  may  be  used  in  various  ways  : — (1)  They 
may  be  transposed  to  any  Key,  (2)  A  Canto  Fermo  the  notes  of 
which  are  within  the  compass  of  an  Alto  voice  may  be  written 
an  Octave  lower  for  a  Bass  Part,  (3)  A  Canto  Fermo  lying 
within  the  compass  of  a  Tenor  voice  may  be  written  an  Octave 
higher  for  a  Treble  Part. 


Examples. 
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CHAPTER  XL 

The  Second  and  Third  Species  of  Strict  Counterpoini 
in  Three  Parts. 

It  is  a  usual  and  commendable  plan  to  begin  the  study  of 
Three-part  writing  in  the  Second,  Third,  Fourth,  and  Fifth 
Species  of  Counterpoint  by  taking  each  of  them  in  turn  in 
conjunction  with  another  part  written  in  the  First  Species. 

That  course  will  be  followed  in  this  Chapter  and  the  next. 

In  addition  to  the  list  of  Chords  given  in  Chapter  IX,  the  use 
of  Harmonies  in  which  either  the  Third  or  the  Sixth  above  the 
Bass  is  doubled  may  now  be  permitted. 

Still,  these  incomplete  chords  should  rarely  be  placed  upon 
the  strong  Beat  of  a  bar  ;  although,  for  the  sake  of  good  and 
varied  Melody  in  one  or  both  of  the  Parts,  their  appearance 
even  there  may  be  excused.  But  the  employment  of  complete 
Triads  or  Chords  of  the  Sixth  is  always  preferable. 

Passing  and  Auxiliary  Notes  must,  however,  be  introduced  at 
every  opportunity ;  for  the  production  of  a  flowing  Melody  is 
always  the  chief  object  to  be  attained. 

Consecutive  Fifths  and  Octaves. 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that  almost  every  author  of  eminence  has 
found  excuses  for  the  occasional  appearance  of  Fifths  between 
the  Bass  and  the  Middle  Part,  when  these  Perfect  Concords  are 
written  with  an  intervening  leap,  thus  : — 
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Such  progressions  as  these  are  not  merely  questionable  ;  they 
are  positively  indefensible. 
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An  earnest  student  should  look  upon  his  work  as  a  process 
of  mental  discipline ;  and,  since  experience  has  proved  that 
licences  of  the  kind  now  under  consideration  are  absolutel) 
unnecessary,  he  should  exercise  his  utmost  ingenuity  before 
resorting  to  such  feeble  evasions  of  a  well-established  rule. 

The  laws  relating  to  Consecutive  Fifths  and  Octaves  which 
were  given  in  Chapters  III  and  V  should  be  as  precisely 
obeyed  in  Three-part  writing  as  in  Two ;  and  the  only  allowable 
relaxations  of  the  rules  against  Hidden  Octaves  and  Fifths  are 
those  explained  in  Chapter  X. 

False  Relation. 

The  progressions  giving  rise  to  False  Relation  which  were 
noticed  in  Chapter  III  are  always  bad.  But,  when  conflict  of 
this  kind  is  the  result  of  the  employment  of  two  different  forms 
of  the  same  Minor  scale,  the  effect  is  much  mollified.  Indeed  an 
ending  such  as  the  following  cannot  be  regarded  as  wholly 
inadmissible  :  — 
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The  Unison. 

The  employment  of  the  Unison   is   still  forbidden   upon   the 
accented  Beat  of  any  bar  but  the  First  and  Last. 

Nevertheless  it  may  be  occasionally  used  elsewhere,  e.g. : — ■ 
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Extended  Positions. 

What  was  said  in  Chapter  X  in  reference  to  wide  separations 
of  the  Two  Upper  Voices  remains  good  in  principle.  Nevertheless. 
a  desire  to  maintain  the  Melodic  flow  of  the  Counterpoint  will 
sometimes  justify  a  temporary  widening  of  the  boundary  withir 
which  the  parts  are  usually  confined,  e.g.  : — 


:c2: 
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The  Crossing  of  Parts. 

In  Chapter  X  the  crossing  of  the  Middle  Part  below  the 
Lowest  was  not  recommended.  However,  in  dealing  with  other 
Orders  than  the  First,  there  need  be  no  restriction,  especially 
when  the  Two  Lower  voices  momentarily  change  their  relative 
positions  on  an  unaccented  portion  of  a  bar. 

Even  a  double  crossing  like  the  following  is  productive  of  nc 
bad  effect :  — 
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Beginnings  and  Endings  in  the  Second  Species. 

In  the  First  Bar  the  Canto  Fermo  and  the  Part  which  is  to  b3 
written  in  the  First  Species  should  (following  the  rule  for  Two- 
part  Counterpoint)  begin  together  with  a  Perfect  Concord.  The 
Third  voice  should  not  enter  until  the  Second  Beat  of  the  bar. 

The  Cadence  is  easily  formed  when  the  Canto  Fermo  is  in  the 
Bass,  e.g.  : — 
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Occasional  difficulties  will,   however,  be  met  with  when  the 

Canto  Fermo  is  either  in  the  Middle  Part  or  in  the  Highest. 

The  following  Cadences  are  all  good  : — 
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But  the  subjoined  endings  are  faulty  : — 
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Example  a  is  incorrect  because  the  Bass  leaps  by  the  forbidden 
interval  of  a  Diminished  Fifth. 

Example  b  fails  to  comply  with  the  requirement  that  at  the 
Cadence  one  of  the  voices  should  proceed  from  the  Leading  Note 
to  the  Tonic. 

Example  c  contains  Consecutive  Octaves. 

In  each  case  the  only  alternative  is  to  borrow  a  Cadence  from 
the  Fourth  Species,  thus  : — 
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The  student  must  not  be  satisfied  with  his  progress  in  Three- 
part  Counterpoint  until  he  is  able  to  write  fluently,  not  only  with 
the  Canto  Fermo  placed  in  any  Part,  but  also  with  each  one  of 
the  contrapuntal  species  written  in  any  Part. 

Six  arrangements  of  the  voices  are  possible.  These  may  be 
easily  understood  by  an  inspection  of  the  following  table,  m  which 
A  represents  the  Canto  Fermo,  B  the  Special  Counterpoint,  and 
C  the  Part  written  in  the  First  Species  : — 


A 

A 

1  B 

B 

C 

C 

B 
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A 

C 
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B 
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A 

B 

A 

Much  space  would  be  occupied  in  the  attempt  to  exhibit  all  the 
variations  of  position.  The  student  must  therefore  be  content 
with  three  illustrations,  in  one  of  which  the  Special  Counterpoint 
appears  in  the  Highest  Part,  in  another  it  is  placed  in  the  Middle 
Part,  and  in  the  Third  example  it  occupies  the  Lowest  Part. 


Examples. 
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The  Unison  further  considered. 

The  precepts  inculcated  in  Chapter  V  need  but  little 
modification.  One  point,  however,  is  sufficiently  important  to 
give  it  a  claim  to  notice. 

Oblique  and  Conjunct  motion  into  the  Unison  cannot  be  looked 
upon  at  any  time  as  perfect  part-writing. 

Nevertheless,  if  a  perplexing  situation  shows  no  way  of  escape 
but  by  running  through  the  Unison,  the  momentary  collision  of 
ihe  parts  may  be  pardoned,  e.g.  : — 
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Cadences  in  the  Third  Species. 

The  manner  of  bringing  an  Exercise  to  a  successful  termination ; 
should  always  receive  the  utmost  possible  attention. 

Some  variety  in  the  Third  Order  of  Counterpoint  is  attainable  ; 
and  yet  there  are  several  pitfalls  into  which  a  heedless  student 
may  tumble. 

Let  careful  consideration  be  given  to  the  following 
illustrations : — - 
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The  student,  who  has  intelligently  followed  the  author's 
guidance  so  far,  will  not  readily  accept  these  as  satisfactory 
cadences  ;  more  especially  as  there  are  plenty  of  others  which 
are  beyond  reproach,  e.g.  : — 
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Less  commendable,  but  possible  endings  are  the  following 
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strict  counterpoint. 

Examples. 
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CHAPTER  XII. 


The  Fourth  and  Fifth  Species  of  Strict  Counterpoint 
in  Three  Parts. 

In  writing  the  Fourth  Species  of  Counterpoint  with  a  Third 
Part  added,  great  attention  should  be  paid  to  the  manner  of 
filling  in  this  Third  Part. 

When  the  Counterpoint  is  placed  elsewhere  than  in  the  Bass, 
the  following  rules  must  be  observed  : — 

(a)  The  Discord  of  the  Fourth  above  the  Bass  should  be 
accompanied  by  a  Perfect  Fifth. 

(b)  The  Discord  of  the  Seventh  above  the  Bass  should  be 
accompanied  by  a  Third  (either  Minor  or  Major). 

(c)  The  Discord  of  the  Ninth  above  the  Bass  should,  if  possible, 
be  accompanied  by  a  Third ;  but  either  a  Perfect  Fifth  or  the 
interval  of  a  Sixth  may  be  substituted. 

Here  are  examples  : — 
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*  The  Third  of  the  above  examples  may,  at  first  sight,  seem  to  contain 
Consecutive  Fifths  ;  but  a  simplification  of  the  passage  will  show  that  the 
progressions  are  quite  correct,  eg.:  — 
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When  Suspension  occurs  in  the  Lowest  Part,  the  Resolution 
of  the  Discord  should  produce  either  the  combination  of  a  Perfect 
Fifth  with  a  Third,  or  that  of  a  Sixth  with  a  Third,  e.g.  :— 
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But,  if  it  is  found  impossible  to  complete  the  Harmony,  the 
Octave  is  a  permissible  accompaniment  to  the  Discords  of  the 
Fourth  and  the  Seventh  above  the  Bass,  e.g. : — 
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and  a  position  of  extreme  difficulty  may  justify  the  doubling  of 
either  the  Second,  the  Fourth,  or  the  Fifth  above  the  Bass,  thus : — 
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These  last  methods,  however,  must  not  be  followed  until  every 
other  plan  has  been  tried  in  vain. 

It  is  forbidden  to  sound  a  Discord  formed  by  Suspension 
together  with  the  Octave  above  or  below  that  Note  upon  which 
it  (i.e.  the  Discord)  is  about  to  resolve,  e.g. : — 
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Any  breach  of  this  rule  must  be  guarded  against  assiduously. 
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Two  other   faults   to   which    the    student    is    liable   are  the 
following : — 


In  the  illustration  marked  a  the  Discord  of  the  Fourth  is 
accompanied  by  a  Sixth  instead  of  by  a  Fifth  ;  in  the  illustration 
marked  b  the  downward  movement  of  the  Discord  results  in  the 
formation  of  a  Diminished  Triad.  Neither  of  these  is  good.  It 
is  true  that  some  Theorists  tolerate  the  former.  They  do  so 
however  without  sufficient  reason ;  for  any  combination  of  the 
Sixth  and  Fourth  belongs  properly  to  the  Free  style.  At  present 
it  is  inadmissible  except  upon  a  Pedal-Point ;  a  device  now  to  be 
explained. 

The  Point  d'Orgue. 

The  general  rule  which  requires  every  Suspension  to  resolve 
upon  a  Note  consonant  with  the  Lowest  Part  is  set  aside  when 
the  Bass  is  sustained  for  several  successive  bars,  e.g. : — 


The  dissonant  Syncopations  thus  introduced  are  easily  under- 
stood when  it  is  explained  that  the  Part  next  above  the  sustained 
Note  is,  for  the  time  being,  to  be  regarded  as  the  Bass  of  the 
Harmony.  It  is  necessary,  however,  that  the  Lowest  Part 
should  harmonize  with  the  others,  both  at  the  beginning  and  at 
the  end  of  what  is  commonly  called  a  "  Pedal."  It  must  also  be 
stated  that  the  only  notes  which  can  be  sustained  in  this  manner 
are  the  Dominant  and  the  Tonic  ;  and,  further,  that  advantage 
should  be  taken  of  the  former  only  when  a  Cadence  is  approached, 
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and  of  the  latter  only  when  an  Appendix  to  the  Cadence  seems 
appropriate,  e.g.  : — 
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Tonic  Pedal. 


Consecutive  Fifths  and  Octaves. 

The  rules  for  part-writing  which  were  set  forth  in  Chapter  VI 
are  still  binding  as  regards  Perfect  Concords. 

One  (and  only  one)  exception  to  the  law  which  forbids  Con- 
secutive Fifths  is  admissible  in  Three-part  Counterpoint. 

When  Syncopation  is  employed  in  making  the  approach  to  a 
Cadence,  a  Perfect  Fifth  upon  the  Tonic,  formed  between  the 
Two  Upper  voices,  may  be  followed  by  the  Diminished  Fifth 
upon  the  Leading  Note,  thus  : — 
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But  an  ascent  from  the  Fifth  upon  the  Submediant  to  the  Fifth 
upon  the  Leading  Note  cannot  be  permitted,  e.g. : — 
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and  such  progressions  as  the  following,  where  a  Diminished 
Fifth  is  seen  to  precede  a  Perfect  Fifth,  must  be  sedulously 
avoided  : — 
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Conjunct  and  Disjunct  Movement. 

If  the  examples  given  at  the  end  of  Chapter  VI  are  again 
referred  to,  many  instances  may  be  observed  in  which,  even  when 
Suspension  is  impossible,  Syncopation  is  maintained,  either  by  a 
change  of  Harmony  in  Conjunct  Movement,  or  by  a  leap  from 
one  Concord  to  another. 

Similar  means  may  be  employed  in  Three-part  work,  e.g.  : — 
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All  that  was  said  in  Chapter  VI,  under  the  head  of  Cadences^ 
applies  to  Three-part  writing. 

The  Third  Part  will  be  merely  an  addition  to  a  Two-part 
ending,  e.g.  : — 
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It  is  generally  possible  to  make  use  of  one  or  another  of  the 
foregoing  Cadences  ;  because  the  addition  of  the  Third  Part 
often  removes  an  obstacle  standing  in  the  way  of  continuous 
Syncopation,  which  was  found  to  be  irremovable  in  Two-part 
Counterpoint. 

The  two  following  Syncopations  are  obviously  faulty  :-  - 
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One  passage  contains  a  leap  from  a  Discord  ;  the  other  exhibits 
a  leap  to  a  Discord. 
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But  both  of  these  faults  are  easily  corrected  by  the  addition  of 
a  Bass,  thus  : — 
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Nevertheless,  when  the  Fourth  Species  is  written  in  the  Bass 
itself,  uninterrupted  Syncopation  sometimes  becomes  impossible 
in  the  formation  of  the  Cadence. 

Recourse  must  then  be  had  to  the  Second  Species,  thus : — 
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If  the  student  will  refresh  his  memory  by  reading  Chapter  VII 
once  more,  he  will  be  in  a  position  to  imitate  the  subjoined 
specimens  of  Florid  Counterpoint  in  one  Part,  accompanied  by 
another  Part  written  in  the  First  Order. 

Examples. 
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CHAPTER  XIII. 

The  Combination  of  the  Various  Species  of  Strict 
Counterpoint. 

The  different  Orders  of  Counterpoint  may  be  mingled  in  so 
many  ways,  that  examples  of  every  possible  variety  cannot  here 
be  offered. 

It  would,  for  instance,  be  a  profitless  task  to  undertake  the 
writing  of  Two  simultaneous  Parts  in  either  the  Second  Species, 
the  Third  Species  or  the  Fourth  Species.  Similarity  of  style  is 
undesirable.  Rhythmical  contrast  is  the  goal  to  be  sought ; 
and  this  end  can  be  gained  by  one  or  another  of  the  following 
combinations  : — 

(a)  A  Canto  Fermo,  placed  in  any  Part,  may  be  accompanied 
by  one  voice  in  the  Second  Species  and  another  in  the  Third. 

(b)  A  Canto  Fermo,  placed  in  any  Part,  may  be  accompanied 
by  one  voice  in  the  Second  Species  and  another  in  the  Fourth. 

(c)  A  Canto  Fermo,  placed  in  any  Part,  may  be  accompanied 
by  one  voice  in  the  Second  Species  and  another  in  the  Fifth. 

(d)  A  Canto  Fermo,  placed  in  any  Part,  may  be  accompanied 
by  one  voice  in  the  Third  Species  and  another  in  the  Fourth. 

(e)  A  Canto  Fermo,  placed  in  any  Part,  may  be  accompanied 
by  one  voice  in  the  Third  Species  and  another  in  the  Fifth. 

(/)  A  Canto  Fermo,  placed  in  any  Part,  may  be  accompanied 
by  one  voice  in  the  Fourth  Species  and  another  in  the  Fifth. 

But  even  this  list  does  not  exhaust  the  possibilities  of  Contra- 
puntal contrast ;  for  the  most  interesting  and  profitable  of  all 
exercises  in  Three-part  writing  is  to  add  to  a  given  Canto  Fermo 
Two  Parts,  both  in  the  Fifth  Species. 

The  successful  accomplishment  of  the  tasks  here  indicated 
is  no  easy  matter ;  but,  with  the  aid  of  some  additional  rules,  an 
intelligent  and  eager  student  will  not  find  the  attempt  hopeless. 

The  Second  and  Third  Species  Combined. 

At  the  beginning  of  an  exercise,  in  which  the  Second  Species 
is  to  be  combined  with  the  Third,  three  things  are  to  be 
remembered  : — 

(a)  that  the  Second  Species  should  appear  upon  the  Second 
Beat  of  the  First  Bar,  after  a  Minim  rest  ;  (b)  that  the  Third 
Species  should  appear  upon  the  Second  Half  of  the  First  Beat 
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of  the  First  Bar,  after  a  Crotchet  rest ;  and  (c)  that  the  invariable 
rule  of  all  kinds  of  Strict  Counterpoint  forbids  that  voice  which 
is  first  heard  in  harmony  with  the  Canto  Fermo  to  form  with  it 
any  interval  but  a  Perfect  Concord. 

The  chief  difficulty  in  uniting  the  Second  Species  with  the 
Third  lies  in  the  fact  that  both  these  Orders  rely  more  or  less  on 
Passing  and  Auxiliary  Notes  for  their  Melodic  interest. 

It  may  be  stated,  as  a  general  rule,  that  a  larger  proportion  of 
this  class  of  Discords  will  appear  in  the  Third  Species  than  in  the 
Second.  Nevertheless,  Conjunct  movement  in  the  latter  is 
possible  in  more  ways  than  one  :— 

(a)  A  change  of  Harmony  may  occur. 

(b)  Two  Passing  or  Auxiliary  Notes  may  be  written  at  the 
same  moment  with  good  effect,  provided  that  they  are  consonant 
with  one  another. 

The  extracts  which  follow  will  illustrate  these  important 
points.  The  first  four  are  examples  of  the  First  method  of 
maintaining  Conjunct  movement,  and  the  remaining  three  are 
specimens  of  the  Second  method.  The  last  of  all  is  from  the 
"  Gradus  ad  Pamassum  "  by  Fux  : — 
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Very  careful  attention  should  be  given  to  the  manner  in  which 
a  Minim  at  the  Second  Half  of  a  Bar  is  treated,  (a)  when  it 
appears  (after  a  rest)  at  the  beginning  of  an  exercise,  (b)  when 
it  is  approached  by  Disjunct  movement. 

In  either  case  it  must,  of  course,  be  consonant  with  the  Canto 
Fermo  ;  but  it  is  not  necessary  that  it  should  always  form  a 
Concord  with  the  crotchet  which  is  heard  at  the  same  moment. 
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Let  the  following  methods  of  beginning  be  examined  : — 
&c.     b  ,  c 
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In  the  First  and  Second  instances,  the  Minim  and  Crotchet  are 
consonant  with  one  another  ;  but  in  the  Third  example  they 
are  dissonant,  and  yet  the  result  is  good. 

Now,  it  must  not  be  supposed  that  conflict  of  this  kind  is 
pardonable  under  all  conceivable  circumstances  ;  for  here  is  a 
beginning  which  cannot  be  commended  :  — 
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A  rule  is  therefore  required,  and  it  may  be  expressed  as 
follows  : — 

When  the  Second  Species  is  written  together  with  the  Third, 
the  Minim  and  Crotchet  which  come  upon  the  Second  Beat  of  a 
Bar  may  form  a  Discord  with  one  another,  provided  that  the 
Part  which  moves  in  Minims  i9  not  sounding  the  Note  to  which 
a  Passing  Discord,  in  the  other  Part,  is  going. 

The  illustrations  lately  given,  and  those  now  annexed,  will 
make  the  matter  plain  to  every  intelligent  mind  : — 
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Examples  c,  e,  and /are  all  good  ;  the  Minim  sounds  that  Note 
(or  its  Octave)  which  the  Passing  Discord  has  just  quitted. 
Examples  d,  g,  and  h  are  not  good  ;  for  the  Minim  in  every  case 
anticipates  the  Note  which  the  Discord  is  approaching. 
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Much  liberty  in  regard  to  the  doubling  of  the  Third  and  the 
Sixth  above  the  Bass  must  be  granted  when  the  various  Species 
are  combined  ;  but  the  association  of  good  Melody  with  perfect 
Harmony  should  still  be  the  student's  aim. 

It  will  not  always  be  possible  to  form  the  Cadence  without  the 
aid  of  the  Fourth  Species,  especially  in  Minor  Keys.  Such 
endings  as  the  following  must  therefore  be  permitted  : — 
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But,  when  the  penultimate  Bar  can  be  correctly  approached,  one 
or  another  of  the  subjoined  Cadences  should  be  preferred  : — 
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AN    EXAMPLE    OF    THE    SECOND    AND    THIRD    SPECIES     COMBINED. 
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The  Second  and  Fourth  Species  Combined. 

It  is  one  of  the  precepts  of  Counterpoint  that,  with  the 
exception  of  several  Parts  written  in  the  First  Species,  no  two 
Voices  should  make  their  entrance  exactly  at  the  same  moment. 
And,  in  order  to  secure  this  when  the  Fourth  Species  is  combined 
with  the  Second,  an  unusual  method  of  beginning  must  be 
adopted.     Two  ways  are  possible  : — 

(a)  The  Second  Species  may  begin  together  with  the  Canto 
Fermo  ;  or  (b)  the  appearance  of  one  of  the  Voices  may  be 
delayed  until  the  Second  bar,  e.g.  : — 
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The  union  of  the  Fourth  Species  with  the  Second  opens  up  new 
possibilities  with  respect  to  Prepared  Discords  ;  for  the  progression 
of  the  Part  which  is  written  in  the  Second  Species  may,  not 
infrequently,  cause  the  Resolution  of  a  Suspension  to  take  place 
upon  a  Harmony  different  from  that  which  is  usual,  e.g. :  — 
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More  than  this,  the   movement  of   the  Part   written   in   ths 
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Second  Species  may  sometimes  produce  good  Harmony  where 
Consonance  would  be  otherwise  impossible,  e.g. : — 
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In  three  of  these  illustrations  (a,  c  and  e)  the  descent  of  the 
Prepared  Discord  results  in  another  dissonant  combination  ;  but, 
in  the  remaining  three  (b,  d  and/)  either  a  Consonant  Triad  or  a 
Chord  of  the  Sixth  is  the  outcome  of  the  movements  of  the  voices. 

Examples  d  and  /  should  be  attentively  studied,  because  they 
introduce  Prepared  Discords  which  have  not  hitherto  been 
available. 

In  one  case  the  Perfect  Fifth  above  the  Bass  is  associated  with 
a  Major  Sixth ;  in  the  other,  the  Diminished  Fifth  above  the 
Bass  is  accompanied  by  a  Minor  Sixth. 

But,  whatever  the  quality  of  the  Fifth  may  be,  it  is  alike 
dissonant  with  the  Sixth,  and  therefore  needs  both  Preparation 
and  Resolution. 

The  introduction  of  Passing  Notes,  though  not  always  easy  in 
the  combination  of  the  Second  and  Fourth  Orders,  is  by  no 
means  impossible.  It  can  only  be  managed  successfully, 
however,  when  the  Part  containing  the  Syncopations  moves  by 
leap  from  one  Concord  to  another,  e.g. : — 
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Persevering  efforts  should  be  made  to  preserve  the  continuity 
of  the  Syncopation  to  the  end  of  each  exercise.  There  will  not 
usually  be  much  difficulty  in  making  a  correct  approach  to  some 
one  cf  the  Cadences  here  given  : — 
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If,  however,  every  attempt  to  introduce  one  of  these  fails,  the 
student  must,  as  a  last  resource,  make  use  of  an  ending  in  which 
the  Second  Species  appears  in  Two  Parts  at  once,  e.g. : — 
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An  example  of  the  Second  and  Fourth  Species 
Combined. 
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The  Second  and  Fifth  Species  Combined. 


When  the  Second  Species  is  associated  with  the  Fifth,  Minims, 
in  the  latter,  should  be  cautiously  used.  But  care  will  be 
necessary  lest,  in  the  endeavour  to  prevent  a  too  frequent 
appearance  of  Minims  in  the  Florid  Part,  the  student  falls  into 
the  error  of  introducing  too  many  Crotchets  in  succession.  The 
judicious  employment  of  Quavers  will  be  expedient. 
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The  part  which  is  written  in  Minims  may  occasionally  proceed 
to  a  Passing  Note  at  the  Second  Half  of  a  Bar,  if  the  other  Part 
contains  no  change  of  Harmony  within  the  Bar,  e.g.  : — 
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In  example  a  the  First  Bar  contains  only  one  Chord,  i.e.,  the 
Major  Triad  on  F  ;  while,  at  the  beginning  of  both  the  other 
examples,  the  Florid  Counterpoint  is  entirely  derived  from  the 
Harmony  of  the  Major  Triad  on  G. 

The  variations  which  should  be  made  in  the  relative  positions 
of  the  Counterpoints  and  the  Canto  Fermo  will,  sooner  or  later, 
bring  about  the  placing  of  the  Second  Species  in  the  Bass. 
When  this  happens  much  Disjunct  movement  must  be  allowed. 
This,  however,  may  lead  to  many  interesting  changes  of  Harmony. 

The  Cadences  will  usually  be  formed  by  a  combination,  either 
of  the  Second  Species  with  the  Fourth,  or  of  the  Second  Species 
with  the  Third. 

An  example  of  the  Second  and   Fifth   Species   Combined. 
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The  Third  and  Fourth  Species  Combined. 


A  special  privilege  may  now  be  granted. 

The  proper  Harmony  with  which  to  accompany  the  Discord  of 
the  Seventh  above  the  Bass,  in  writing  the  Fourth  Species 
of  Counterpoint,  is  the  Third.  But,  if  this  Third  is  the  First  of 
Four  crotchets,  the  Part  which  contains  it  may  leap  to  the  Fifth 
above  the  Bass,  on  condition  that  at  the  moment  of  Resolution  it 
passes  upwards  to  the  Sixth,  e.g.  : — 
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When  the  Canto  Fermo  is  the  Lowest  Part,  the  formation  of 
the  Cadence  may  need  some  attention. 


All  of  these  endings  are  good  :- 
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The  same  cannot  be  said  of  the  two  following  : — 
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The  former  of  these  contains  an  unnecessary  dissonance  upon 
the  Second  Beat  of  the  Bar  ;  and,  in  the  latter,  the  two  Upper 
voices  move  in  Consecutive  Fourths. 

This  last  illustration  affords  an  opportunity  for  the  statement  of 
a  Rule  which  has  not  hitherto  been  called  for. 

When  the  Bass  is  stationary,  while  Two  other  voices  proceed 
in  Similar  Motion,  the  Upper  Parts  may  move  in  Thirds  or 
Sixths,  but  not  in  Fourths. 

An  important  exception  to  this  rule  must,  however,  be  admitted 
in  the  case  of  a  Suspension,  thus : — 
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*  See  example  2,  page  105. 
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An  example  of  the  Third  and  Fourth  Species  Combined, 
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The  Third  and  Fifth  Species  Combined. 

In  this  union  of  the  Species,  Minims  in  the  Florid  Part  will  be 
plentiful,  while  Crotchets  will  be  comparatively  rare. 

In  the  case  of  the  former,  however,  not  more  than  three  should 
appear  in  succession,  unless  at  least  two  of  them  are  tied.  In 
making  use  of  the  latter,  Contrary  Motion  should  be  employed  as 
much  as  possible.  Indeed,  perseverance  in  Contrary  and 
Conjunct  Motion  may  render  clashing  Discords  quite  welcome,  if 
the  student  is  sufficiently  careful  to  see  that  the  temporary  con- 
flict leads  in  the  end  to  Consonant  Harmony,  e.g.  : — 
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An  example  of   the   Third   and    Fifth    Species    Combined. 
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The  Fourth  and  Fifth  Species  Combined. 

A  new  means  of  securing  Rhythmical  Contrast  now  presents 
itself. 

The  marked  accents  of  the  Fourth  Species  provide  opportunities 
for  the  use  of  an  occasional  Dotted  Minim  within  a  bar. 

A  passage  like  the  following  has  a  halting  effect : — 


C.F. 


But,  let  a  Part  written  with  Syncopation  take  the  place  of  the 
SemuVeve  in  the  Alto  of  Bar  i,  and  the  result  is  excellent,  e.g. : — 
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There  is  nothing  more  to  add,  under  this  head,  beyond  a 
general  observation  that  Double  Syncopation,  though  not 
impossible,  is  unadvisable. 


An  example  of  the  Fourth  and  Fifth  Species   Combined. 
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CHAPTER  XIV. 


Two  Voices  in  Florid  Counterpoint. 

If  the  student  has  successfully  grappled  with  the  difficult 
exercises  proposed  in  the  foregoing  Chapter,  he  will  find  his 
reward  in  the  comparative  ease  with  which  he  will  approach  the 
task  of  writing  Two  simultaneous  Parts  in  the  Fifth  Order  of 
Counterpoint. 

The  objects  now  to  be  attained  are,  (a)  equally  interesting 
Melody  in  both  of  the  Parts,  and  (b)  a  fairly  distributed  share  of 
activity  in  each.  The  idea  of  contrast  should  be  ever  present ; 
and  so,  when  one  Part  is  moving  briskly,  the  other  will  often  be 
quiescent  for  the  moment. 

Dotted  Minims  may  be  used,  not  only  against  Syncopation,  but 
also  when  the  other  Florid  Part  is  active. 

Passing  and  Auxiliary  Notes  may  be  freely  introduced,  subject 
to  the  following  proviso  : — 

When  Two  voices  are  moving  conjunctly  in  Notes  of  unequal 
time-value,  one  being  a  Crotchet  and  the  other  a  Quaver,  the 
First  of  the  Two  Quavers  should  form  a  Concord  with  the 
Crotchet,  e.g. : — ■ 


The  next  examples  are  faulty  : — 
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The  use  of  Four  Quavers  in  a  bar  now  becomes  possible, 
provided  that  they  make  their  appearance,  Two  at  a  time,  in 
different  voices  and  at  different  places  in  the  bar. 

Here,  for  instance,  is  an  effective  Cadence  :  — 
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But  Quavers  should  never  appear  in  Two  voices  at  once. 
Such  a  passage  as  the  following,  though  not  positively  bad,  is 
certainly  wanting  in  good  taste  :  — 
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Examples  of  Two  Parts  in  the  Fifth  Species. 
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In  bringing  the  First  Part  of  this  work  to  a  conclusion,  the 
author  wishes  to  urge  his  opinion  that  a  course  of  education  in 
the  Theory  of  Music  ought  to  follow  the  path  of  History. 
Diatonic  methods  should  be  well  understood  before  the  Modem 
style  is  studied. 

Moreover,  teachers  would  not  act  unwisely  if  they  abandoned 
the  existing  custom  of  giving  instruction  in  Four-part  Harmony 
before  their  pupils  have  learnt  to  write  correctly  in  Two  and 
Three  Parts. 
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